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A WAIF. 
In Two Cuaprers.— Cnuap. II. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

I was strolling down by the mill-brook, listen- 
ing to the dash of the water, and watching the 
sun in the west as it said good-by to the moon, 
just rising in the east, when I heard voices, and 
looking up saw Mrs. Marvin and a tall gentle- 
man coming over the little foot-bridge. 

“So you are enjoying the evening as well as 
ourselves,” said she. ‘This is my son Nolan, 
from London. Nolan, this is Rose, Mr. O’Dowd’s 
adopted daughter.” 

“l’ve seen Miss Rose before,” said he, bowing. 

“Yes, [remember,” said J, returning his salu- 
tation, but thinking at the same time he would 
have done better not to allude to having seen 
me, as it was under cireumstances not very cred- 
itable to himself. It was when I was a child 
and he a big boy. I had dropped my kitten into 
the brook, and called to him to get it out, but he 
only stood and laughed; so I waded in for it my- 
self, but slipped on the rough stones, and the 
poor little thing was swept over the mill-dam and 
drowned. I scrambled out, and went home, ery- 
ing as though my heart would break, but he 
only laughed all the more at the ridiculous fig- 
urel made. I had never seen him since, but he 
was 4 man now, and of course must be very 
much changed. 

Whether he was handsome or ‘not I could 
hardly tell. I certainly did not like the bold 
way in which he fixed his eyes upon my face; 
they were black eyes, and his hair was black, 
and lay quite close to his head. Luke’s hair 
was brown and wavy. 

The reason that [had not seen Nolan in all 
these years was that he went away to school, 
and since then had been in London; his mother 
said he was a barrister’s clerk. Idon’t know 
whether that is any thing to be proud of or not, 
but he gave himself great airs upon it, and 
quite looked down on the farmers’ sons in the 
neighborhood. 

Ido not mean to say that he had never been 
home since he went away to school, but I kept 
out of his way at first, remembering about the 
kitten, and of late he had not taken pains to call 
on his old neighbors. 

On the evening of which I am speaking he 
made himself quite agreeable, and insisted on 
walking home with me. I told him it wasn’t 
hecessary, as I was accustomed to going by my- 
self; but he said he wished to call on my aunt 
and uncle, and of course I could not refuse. 

He called quite often after that in a friendly 
way, and aunt and uncle said the miller’s son 
had done well for himself. He gave out that he 
Was going to marry some great lady up in Lon- 
don—the barrister’s daughter, I believe—but 
that did not hinder his keeping company with 
Matilda and Eunice a good deal more than I 
thought proper for an engaged man. 

He did not go back to London, saying that his 
parents were too old to be left alone, and seemed 

to take great credit to himself for his dutiful 
conduct. 

He beeame quite an oracle in the neighbor- 
hood; the farmers, who were for the most part 
simple, unlearned folk, often consulted him 
about their affairs, and he did a good deal of 
Writing for them in one way and another, for he 
Wrote a fine clerkly hand, and they were no pen- 
men. 


? 


It was when he had been among us several 


his mind, I suppose; Matilda and Eunice suited 
him better; yet there were some who called me 
the prettiest girl in the country, which I men- 
tion not from vanity, but because it is the truth. 
But, as I was going to say, ali of a sudden No- 
lan became quite different toward me, and 
sought my company on all occasions. 

Once when I was following the haymakers, 
with my rake, he came and took it from my 
hand, saying it was not fitting I should do such 
menial service. 

Another time when I was taking a ramble over 
the hills with Luke he joined us, and presently 
remarked in a low voice, ““You are very conde- 
scending to walk out with your uncle’s plough- 
min, Miss Rose.” 

Just in proportion as he became more atten- 
tive Luke became less so, and I, poor, simple girl, 
could not understand the change in either. To 
be sure, Luke had never said in words that he 
hoped I would one day be his wife, but his man- 
ner had said it often, and it was very mortifying 
to have him pass me now almost without rais- 
ing his eyew However, I was determined I 
would never fling myself at any man’s head, 
and I treated him as coolly as he did me, and 
was all the more friendly to Nolan just to spite 
him. 

By-and-by Nolan proposed in due form. “But* 
I thought you were betrothed to the barrister’s 
daughter, or some other great lady,” said I. He 
vowed there was nothing in that, and never had 
been, and wondered who could have spread such 
a report; he had not cared for any one but me. 
He was sure I must know that, and if I had} 
not meant to accept him, why had I been so will- 
ing to receive his attentions? 

To this I had nothing to answer, and at last 
consented to leave it to my uncle and aunt. 

Unele was quite overjoyed about it; he said 
Nolan was an uncommon man, and would make 
his mark in the world yet. 

Aunt did not seem equally pleased, but look- 
ing in my face as if she would read all that was 
written there, said,— 

“T thought you loved Luke.” 

“Luke doesn’t love me,” said I. 

“Well, my dear, I am satisfied if you are.” 

So Nolan and I were betrothed, and soon af- 





Months that uncle’s health began to fail, and he 
thought it prudent, on this account, to make his 
Will, and set his affairs in order. To that end he 
Sent for Nolan, and they had a good many talks 
together, and at last he got Nolan to draw up 
the will for him, and it was duly signed, sealed 
and attested in legal form. 

Iknew nothing of what was in it, except that 


Iwas to fare as if [ had been an own danchter. 


Hitherto Nolan had taken but very little no- 
Wee of me; my plain, homely ways were not to 


terward one of those things happened which 
show us the vanity of human calculations, for 
my aunt, who had seemed in good health fora 
woman of her years, was suddenly called away, 
| while my uncle, whose death we had looked for- 
| ward to asa probable occurrence, still lived on, 
| and even rallied a little as the bracing weather 
of winter approached. 

Our marriave had heen fixed for Christmas, 
but I wished to postpone it on account of aunt’s 








He said we need- 
ed a man in the house to look after affairs, since 
he was confined to his room and could do noth- 
ing, and it was better it should be one who had 
an interest in them. 

To this I could offer no reasonable objection; 
so I made my preparations as fast as I could. It 
wanted but a week to Christmas, when one even- 
ing, as Nolan and I were sitting together at the 
table, which was drawn up in front of the kiteh- 
en fire, he reading his London paper, and I hem- 
ming a pillow-case, we heard a rap at the outer 
door, a low, uncertain rap, as of a child or 
some timid person who doubted his weleome. 

Nolan took a candle and went to the door, and 
for some time I heard voices, but could distin- 
guish nothing until Nolan said, in a louder voice 
than before,— 

“T tell you this is a respectable house. We 
don’t admit tramps, so begone with you!” 

A woman’s voice replied—a pleading voice— 
but what she said I could not tell. 

“Begone, I tell you, or I’ll call the house-dog!”’ 
said Nolan. 

“Who is it?” I asked, going out into the hall. 


uncle himself did not favor it. 


mean to enter the house at all, but only to see 
the dear old home once more, and visit my 
mother’s grave. It was hearing of her death 
that brought me here. Was it I that killed her, 
do you think?” 

“No, Iam sure it was not,” said I. 

“But when I found myself so near, [ could not 
eo back without coming in. If you will just let 
me look at my father’s face while he is sleeping, 
it is alll ask. Tll go away and never trouble 
you more.” 

“Indeed, you shall never go away again!” said 
I, beginning to take off her hat and cloak; “fand 
T hope you'll look upon your father’s face, not 
ouly sleeping but waking, a good many times: 
but not to-night; you’re too tired, and so is he. 
Wait till to-morrow morning.” 

When she was thoroughly warmed, I showed 
her to a comfortable bed-room, and went back to 
Nolan, who all this time had been glowering in 
the chimney-corner. 

“Rose, you’re beside yourself!’ were the first 
words he spoke; and then he explained to me 
how the farm and every thing uncle possessed 
was to be mine at his death, without any limita- 
tion or incumbrance. “Why, there’s not an- 
other woman in the county with such prospects,” 
said he; ‘‘and yet you throw them all away for 
nothing at all; for as to this girl, she’s forfeited 
all her rights long ago, and any reasonable man 
will tell you so. Still, ’ve no wish to see her 
suffer, and if you’ve a mind to set off a little an- 
nuity for her, ?m willing.” 

“Yow re willing?) What is it to you, pray?” 

“Tt will be something to me when I’m your 
husband, as I shall be in a week.” 

“Don’t be too sure. There’s many a slip,” 
said I, 

“T’ve no desire to marry a beggar, that Tecan 
tell you,” said he. And so we parted in a huff, 
for by this time it was twelve o’clock, and he 
never stayed later than that, seldom as late. 

The next morning I met with opposition where 
T least expected it, namely, from my uncle him- 
self. He said he had no wish to see his daugh- 
ter or to hear her name mentioned; she had 
chosen her lot in life, and she might abide by it. 

“You forget the story of the prodigal son,” 
said I. “His father went to mect him when he 
was a great way off,—your daughter is under 
your roof.” 

“And what business had she to come under my 





“A miserable tramp!” said he. 
You’ll get your death.” And, indeed, the wind 
chill one to the marrow; but that only made me 
feel the more pity for the poor, shivering crea- 
ture outside. “Whatever she is, it can do no 
harm for her to warm herself by our fire,” said I. 

“Heaven bless you for the words!” said she, 


against her, and, turning to me, said in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper,— 


tered, you won’t interfere!” 
“What do you mean?” I asked. 


runaway ?” 
manner. 


“Nothing, only this is she.” 


grasp that made me ready to cry out with pain. 
“Stop a minute,” said he. “Think! 
reinstated, what becomes of your inheritance ?”’ 
“I don’t care what becomes of it,” said I. 


shall know of. it. 
and may never be!”’ 


fire. 


ately said,— 





death; but of this Nolan would not hear, and 


“T didn’t come here to make trouble. 


“Go back! | 


that blew in from the open door was enough to | 


“If you know which side your bread is but- | 


“Did you never hear of Mary O’Dowd, the 


“Then open the door this instant!” cried I, 
pressing forward; but he held me back with a| 


you send her away, the whole neighborhood | 
You’re not master here yet, 


With a wicked oath, he released my arm, and 
I drew the poor wanderer in and led her to the! 


It seems she heard and understood all that had | 


roof—a wicked girl like her?” 

“T don’t know what she has done, and I never 
mean to ask,’ said I; “but the prodigal was a 
sinner, and yet his father forgave him, and our 
Lord set it down to his credit.” 

Uncle said nothing, and [ began busying my- 
self about the room. 
| “How old was Mary when she went away?” I 


trying to press by Nolan, but he held the door | asked, by-and-by. 


| Fifteen,” said he. 

“A mere child—poor little thing! 
thought she was so young.” 

Unele shaded his face with his hand, and f felt 
sure a tear trickled through the fingers. 
| “She favors her mother, I think,” said I. 


| He pulled out his pocket-haudkerchief, but I 


I had not 


“What of her?” I asked, bewildered by his | took no notice, and pretty soon he called me to 


| him. 
“Rose, do you know that you are standing in 
| your own light?” asked he. 
“In what way?” 
| “If my daughter comes here, I must provide 


If she is | for her.” 


“QO, yes; Nolan has told me all about that,” 


“Tg | said I. 


“Tias that no influence with you?” 

“Not a feather’s weight,” said I. 

“Well, do as you please,” said he, in a treme 
bling voice. I opened the door and called Mary, 
who was not far off, but I did not stay to witness 
the meeting. 

That day I put in order the little chamber in 


passed between Nolan and me, for she immedi-| the left wing where Mary had slept the innocent 
sleep of childhood, aud to which she returned, @ 
I didn’t | penitent and sorrowful woman. 
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Always sorrowful, yet not unhappy, for in her 
bureau drawer she found a tender letter from her 
mother, which she one day brought me, and 
said, while tears bedewed her beautiful pale 
face,— 

“My father and mother have both forgiven 
me, so now I know that God will forgive me too, 
for does He not love me even better than they ?” 

Nolan and I never made up our quarrel. I had 


seen enough of his character to make me glad to | 


be rid of him, and he no longer wished to wed 
me in my altered circumstances. 

Luke and I have a pleasant home of our own, 
for of course I married Luke. My unele bids 
fair to live many years, and Mary is mistress of 
the farm-house. 

———_+or— 
DO RIGHT. 
The world stretches widely before you, 
A field for your muscle and brain; 
And though clouds may ofter float o’er you, 
And often come tempests and rain, 
3e fearless of storms which o’ertake you- 
Push forward through all like a man— 
Good fortune will never forsake you, 
If you do as near right as you can. 





~2> 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT A DAY BROUGHT FORTH. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“Heigho! how I'd like to go somewhere!” 
said Hattie Hall, looking up from her work; 
“it’s such a grand day!  Isn’t that Tilly Gray 
on the road? Yes, I know her drab suit and 
her walk.’’ 

“Where are you going?” asked Hattie, a new 
animation in her voice as she caught the infee- 
tion of Tilly’s happy face. 

“Going for a three miles’ walk,”’ replied Tilly. 
“Do you remember Betty Lawson?” 

“Guess I do,” said Hattie; ‘she used to fry 
the most luscious doughnuts; lived with your 
mother a good while, didn’t she?” 

“Nearly ten years,” Tilly replied. “We have 
heard from her lately. She was married at our 
house, you remember, and she and her husband 
went to New York. Well, it seems Aleck was 
unfortunate—it was an Aleck she married—and 
she has moved to the ‘Cut,’ in Weldon, where 
Aleck lias work on the new railroad. I’m afraid 
Betty Lawson hasn’t done well; mother is, too. 
Mother didn’t like the man from the very first.” 

“And do you know where it is?” 

“Yes, indeed, been there to pick berries once 
or twice; the wildest place you ever saw, and 
beautiful, too. There are very few settlers round 
the new saw mill. I can easily find Betty, I 
think. Poor thing, she said she had to sell out. 
When she was married she had saved up five 
hundred dollars; that’s a large sum for a girl in 
her circumstances. She says she furnished two 
or three nice rooms in New York, and that it 
quite broke her heart to sell the furniture and 
break up her home. I believe her.”’ 

“T wish you wanted company,” said Tattie. 

“Indeed, very much,” Tilly responded, 
her face brightening. “Get ready, both of you; 
let’s see how you can stand a tramp like that. 
See!” she held up a little basket; “[ thought I 
might want some dinner, so I put up a little 
cold chicken and some bread and butter. Betty 
may be poorly off, and I’ve enough for all; 
come along.” 

Hattie sprang up, and 
went to put on their hats and summer shawls, 
each coming out a few moments later with their 
lunch-baskets all packed. 

“Tt will be no more than right to leave her a 
little,” said Hattie, “only I do 
have some doughnuts cooked. 
any like those she made.” 

“Poor thing,” responded Tilly. “Im afraid 
she don’t often make doughnuts now. Papa 
heard that Aleck was very intemperate. Make 
up your minds for a long walk,’’ she added, and 
the three trudged on. Once out of the town and 
entirely by themselves, the spirit of the little 
party rose. They sauntered or they ran; they 
sat down on mossy roadsides, drank from purl- 
ing streams, clambered hills, took by- 


I do 


hope she will 
I never tasted 


over 


paths through the woods, and at last eame upon | 


the railroad track that led to a far-off city. On 
and away as far as they could sce the glittering 
lines laid till they were lost in the distance. 
“We can shorten the way a good deal, girls, 
if we walk on the side of the track,” said Tilly. 





Hattie protested that she was afraid, and her 


cousin also objected. 
“There’s nothing 


in the world to fear,’’ sai 


adventurous Tilly; “the train won’t be along for 
two hours, and we ought to walk it in less than | 
and if 
the trains were coming there’s no real danger 


an hour. It’s only a mile to the ‘Cut.’ 
even on the bridges, which are the worst places; 
and then the road is so straight there!”’ 

“If you’re sure about the train,” 
“it would be good fun. 


track in my life.” 


she and her cousin | 


said Hattie, 
I never walked on a 
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“Tam sure, of course I am,’ 
“I’ve often gone with papa.” 

On they went, gaily, all fear forgotten; 
times walking on sometimes 
trying how near they could stand at the edge 
of the road where the track almost covered it, 
at others moving by the sides of grassy paths, 
and passing rude, ungarnished country homes. 
At last, as was to be expected, they were tired, 
and sat down on a large, flat boulder to rest. 

“T almost wish we hadn’t come on the track,” 
| Said Hattie, “it’s so lonesome.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Tilly; “why, we are 
almost there, and can soon rest and refresh our- 
selves,” and then she uttered a cry of horror, 
and then she held both hands tightly over her 

) eyes, and sat there shaking from head to foot. 

“What is it?” cried Hattie, frightened, and 
starting up. 

“Q girls, round this side the rock!’ moaned 
Tilly, in a startled voice. 

“What shall we do? what is it?” Hattie crept 
round terrified, taking slow steps, and then 

| something fixed her vision, something so awful 

| that she neither stirred or cried out, but stood, a 

little bent forward, like an image cut in marble. 

| On the other side of the rock lay a man, fear- 

| fully disfigured and quite dead. 

| “fe can’t harm us,” whispered Hattic, in a 
hoarse voice, “but, O girls, iSu’t it awful! 
What can it mean?” 

| “ILattie,don’t stand round there, don’t look, 

| but come here—O Hattie!” sobbed Tilly, draw- 
ing her breath harder, ‘ 
Aleck, it’s her husband! 

| he was killed?” 

“Tt looks as if he had been caught by the train 
and thrown over the rock; or perhaps he was 
drunk and tried to jump off.” 

“Somebody must have seen him in that case,”’ 
whispered Tilly. 

“Maybe he was murdered,” said Hattie’s 
cousin. At that there was a ery of horror from 
Tilly and Hattie, and altogether they sprang 
from the spot and ran breathlessly forward. 
At last they paused at sight of a little cluster of 
frame houses. There was a goree filled with 
rich shades of color beyond, then fair meadows, 
and further on majestic hills, clothed to the top 
in “living green”—loose heaps of splendid tints 
in the shape of rocks and mounds, the latter 
filled with red and yellow wild flowers and white 
clover. Overhead the birds twittered and sung; 
all the air was full of the perfume of summer, 
but to these frightened girls the landscape might 
as well have been clothed in black; all the 
pleasure of their walk had vanished; eyes, and 
thoughts, and minds, were filled with one image, 
and how to break the news to poor Betty they 
could*not tell. 

“There she is, sitting in the door-w 
and the cat on her knee. 


’ Tilly repeated; 


some- 


the cross-ties, 





poor, poor Betty! it’s 


Ilow do you suppose 


, knitting, 
I cuess it’s the same 
one she took from our house three years avo, 
poor soul! Mother told her she would throw 
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|changed expressive glances. 
} neat and clean, though it could boast of very 
| little furniture. Three or four chairs, a table, a 
stool or two, flowers in the windows growing in 
boxes and pieces of crockery ware. Beyond, an 
open door disclosed another room, where stood a 
low bedstead covered with white. The cat all 
this time sat composedly by the fire-place, purr- 
ing, and evidently as pleased as her mistress to 
see visitors.” There ain’t no pity for a feller like me. I ke 
“Pye abit bin beyant,” said Betty, “where | dodgin’ round ’thout gettin’ to be any better og 
I’ve had me stove put; it'll not take me aminute | sleepin’ here and sleepin’ there, and gettiy 
to make some tay.” | locked up by the perlice, an’ gettin’ starved ang 
“TE you’ve milk, we'd rather have it,” gettin’ thirsty, and there’s no end on it.” 
Tilly. Just as he came to this conclusion, he stood 
“Plenty uv it, for we keep a cow, ye see, and opposite one of the largest jewelry establis). 
its wonthering [ am why Aleck don’t come to ments in the city. In the windows were all sorts 
drive it to pasture, which I’ve done mesilf to-day. | of gems and silver-ware, of the most beautify 
There now!” and attractive shapes, and Tom, hungry and 
The table was set, and very neat and nice was | tired as he was, could not lielp stopping to waze 
the display on Betty’s snow-white table-cloth. at them. 
“I thought it’s hungry ye was,” said the) Just as he was most interested, and h: ad almost 
forgotten his own misfortunes in the attractive 


woman, as she poured milk the second time into 
for try as they would to be| ness of the window, a showily-dressed woman 


The place was pick up a parcel, or give a direction to sone 
body who did not know the way. But none of 
these opportunities occurred, and Tom 
quite despondent. 

“Wat's the use of livin’?” he grumey. 
“W’at am I good fur?) Who’s goin’ to loo! 
for me an’ take an interest in my sitiy: 
Nobody, I guess. I might just as well be ¢ 
and out of this ’ard-’arted place, fust as last, 


grew 











said 


mugs and glasses, 


merry there was no joy in that meal. Tilly was came slowly out of the store and passed along 
trying to explain, her eyes growing misty, behind him. He saw her figure reflected in the 


when Betty gave aloud scream and exclaimed, 
“Shure if the train hasn’t brought the double! 
of me own brother, whose face I’ve not set eyes 
on for seventeen long years.” 

The man, short-set and stout, dressed in the 
unmistakable corduroys, with a bundle swung 
over his shoulder from the stick he carried, was 
coming direct to the house. Betty gave another 
shout, that sounded like a war-whoop, and pres- 
ently the brother and sister were crying and 
kissing in each other’s arms. 

“Ah, Betty, me jewel, i’s come to bring ye 
good luck Tam. The ould unele at Ballymacoole 
is dead,—Ileaven rest his sowl!—an’ he’s left us 
two hundred puns apiece; so I thought I'd come 
to the free country and live wid the sister that’s 
heen the blessin’ to us,” he added, with a queer 
bow all round. 

“O Hattie, isn’t this a providence?” whispered 
Tilly, and then she set a chair for the stranger, 
for the table was yet bountifully supplied, 
little had been eaten. 

The time passed swiftly on. 
beside herself, and her Irish accent came out in 
full force as she talked of home and kindred. 
Aleck was not back yet. She said, with a cheek 
flushed with shame, that he often stayed a night 
or two when he went to the city. The girls 
prepared to go, but declared that they were 
almost unwilling to return without company, 
and the awkward Irishman, gallant as are all 
his race, offered to with them. Tilly, as 


glass, and he turned around to look at her. She 
also looked at him, saw his pinched face, and at 
once put out her hand toward his and gave hin 
a piece of money that she seemed to have had 
there ready for some other purpose. Tom took 
it instinctively, and the lady did not say a word, 
but walked off very rapidly. Tom noticed, as he 
fingered his money, that she was very richly 
dressed, and that she wore a peculiar reddish 
shawl. 
“T never see sich a queer-looking thing as 
that,” said he; “but Lain’t going fur to say she’s 
a furriner, though she looks oncommonly like 
one;” and Tom laughed to himself, and began 
to think what he should have for his breakfast. 
At this moment he saw the lady drop some 
thing. A small, square, white package slid down 
her dress and fell upon the sidewalk. Tom 
darted forward to pick it up. He had but a few 
steps to go; but somebody who was nearer the 
lady also saw the package. This was a tall man, 
with a short brown coat and heavy beard. He 
stooped down, just as Tom arrived, spread lis 
broad hand over the package, and picked it up. 
“Give that to me!” demanded Tom, 
lessly. 
The man stared at him and laughed. 
“W’at fur?” P 
“Because I know the leddy that lost it!” 
“Sho!” responded the other, and then coolly 
tucked the package in his broad pocket, and be 
gan to walk off. 





3etty was nearly 


breath. 


go 


calmly as she could, assented to the offer. He| Tom madea grasp at him, but the man gave 
need only accompany them to a certain place; | him such a savage look that he paused. But the 
they could eet on very well after that. lady! He would eall her. He turned around. 


She had disappeared even in this short moment. 
He ran back a little way, looking in at the 
shops. The sidewalk was filled with people, and 


They took the turnpike on their way home, 
followed by Betty’s blessings, and the good crea- 
ture stood in the door looking after them, her 





Kitty in among some other things she gave her 
for housekeeping. ‘Indade,’ said Betty, 
ing and erving, 
widout a eat.’ 

“Poor, poor, Betty! see, 
I guess she recognizes me. Girls, pray don’t tell 
}of ityet. Let’s get time to think. She isn’t a 
| bit like the old, good, rosy-cheeked Betty.” 
| Betty had seen them; the quick motion of 
arms and fingers had given place to a dropping 
of the hands, and a glance of surprise. Then 
her flushed a deep red; rose up 
quickly, with anxious look, yet smiling, and 
came hurriedly forward. 

“Sure it’s Miss Tilly 
ply. 

“O Betty!” cried Tilly, 
“it’s so nice to see you!” 


laughe 


she is looking at us; 








cheeks she 


herself,” she said sim- | 


thoroughly overcome, 
and still nervous and 
frightened, she burst into tears as she ran im- 
pulsively forward and kissed her, 

“Sure, there’s nothing happened at home; 
what ails the child?” asked Betty, anxiously. 
| “Nothing a bit the matter at home, only I’m 
tired; we walked all the way, and | 
came on the track, and—-and’—here she came 
near giving way again—‘and we’re all so hun- 
gry, dear, good Betty! Pray take our baskets 
and set your table out, won’t you? We knew, 
of course, you wouldn’t be prepared, and so we 
brought plenty.” 

Betty was bewildered, but delighted, at the 
sight of the girl she had nursed when a bit of a 
baby, as she declared, and still she stood looking 
wonderingly at her as we gave our well-filled 
| baskets into her keeping. 





you see, 





} “I’m sure I’m honored,” she said, in a quiet 
way, “but the eabin’s a poor one, and it’s not 
what ve’ve been used to.” 

“Never mind the cabin, Betty, if you’ve 

| got a chair apiece for us.” 
“Why, true for ve, ve must ’ave 
legs off, poor things!” said Betty, 
j turning to lead the trie in 


only 


suddenly 
, While they all ex- 


° , | 
‘it wouldn’t seem home to me | 


walked yer 


they impeded him. But he could not see the 
strange-colored shawl. It had vanished. 

He was in great perplexity. Still, he surely 
must not lose sight of the man in the browa 
coat. He turned back avain. The man was miss 
ing. No one else had seemed to notice the drop- 
ping of the package or the conduct of the man, 
and the people were hurrying on the same as cver. 

Tom dashed along in the direction that the 
man must have taken. Ile came to a side street 
and, looking down the sidewalks pateeenay 
him hurrying along very rapidly. ‘Tom followed 
at once, but he was undecided what he ought to 
do. Should he eall the police? What then? 


cheeks crimson, her eyes shining. 
It is needless to tell why the young girls ac- 

cepted Patrick’s escort. Not many yards had they 

before Tilly, with trembling voice, told the 

| Trishman what she had seen, and where it was. 

| Great was his astonishment and bewilder ment. 

| “It’s mesilf’ll take care o’ her, onyhow,’ 


| gone, 


” were 
aad last words as they parted. 
I don’t wonder grandma often says there’s 
‘no knowing what a day’ll bring forth,’ said 
Tilly. “Who would have dreamed that what bas 
| happened to-day could have taken place?” 
| It was never satisfactorily ascertained how 
| poor, drinking Aleck met his death. Betsey be- 4 
| came reconciled in time, and Patrick bought a | They would not believe him; and besides, while 
small farm and settled his sister upon it; and | he was going after an officer the man would g¢t 
| Betsy loves to tell of the grand doings at poor | 8Way. Should he run up to him, and cling 0 
| Aleck’ s wake, to this day. him, and ery for help? But the man_ looked 
| etki x brutal and cruel. Would it not be better to se 
: : where he went to, and th: n, after he was salcy 
| oa ee in a house, or wherever he was going, to bring 
| TOM’S PUZZLE ssauimiciaaunmenc® ‘ics caiakes tome 
| ° an Officer after him? Yes, that was the best 
By Rufus Sargent. Tom acted on the idea. He followed care 
On a certain pleasant June day there was| He got behind posts and tree-boxes, and rant ol 
something that seriously disturbed Mr. Thomas | from one to the other with the secrecy of an In- 
Sully. He was walking up Broadway on the} dian. The man looked around now and the, 
sunny side at eleven in the morning, meditating | as if in fear of being followed; but Tom eluded 
upon this one question,— his glance 
Presently he stopped before a three- storied 
brick house with a green door. He again look d 
up and down the street, but Tom was safe De 
hind a tip-cart that was standing upon end. He 
looked through the cracks in the boards. Pres 
ently the man went up the steps and into the 
house. Still Tom waited. ; 
“Let’s see if he lives there, or whether hes 
only gone in to visit.’’ : 
The man appeared at one of the chamber wi" 
dows and pulled down the curtain. 
“Allright,” said Tom. “You're going to ope? 
the package now to see what you have got. You 
won’t have it long, I’m thinking!” 
He turned about and ran forward 








“Where shall I get something to eat?” 

He was poor as a church mouse, and as empty 
asa balloon. He had had no breakfast, and his 
supper the night before had consisted of an ap- 
ple, a few dates that Jack Connover, the boot- 
black, had given him; but, to use his own words, 
“it was not very filling.” 

He looked down at his jacket and trousers. 
They were threadbare and ragged. No, there 
would be no use in trying to sell either of them, 
even supposing he could get on without them, 
which was not one of the possibilities. He 


looked in at all the shops, and loitered on the 
sidewalk, here and there, to sce if he could not 
getachance to holt a hor 
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where there was sure to be a policeman. | about herdropping the package because you are 


a | 
aes he saw a policeman, but he also saw some- 
thing that pleased him much more. Jt was the 
pright-colored shawl. 

There was the Jady coming straight down the 
sidewalk. She was very pale, and behind her 
was quite a large crowd. 

“Ah,” said Tom, “she has found out that she 
has lost her jewelry.” 

He rushed up to her at once. An officer was 
pesile her. He tried to put the boy aside, but, | 
fail of importance and eagerness, Tom cried out | 
to her,— 

“[ know where it is, ma’am!” 

“Where what is?’ demanded the officer. 
The lady, who had stopped, grew a little paler | 
than ever, and made a motion to Tom, but he | 
did not understand it. 

He cried, “Why, the box you lost, to be sure! 
[know where the man is who found it.” 

“Ah, ha!’ said the officer, with a laugh, and 
suddenly stretched out his arm and seized Tom 
tightly by the neck. Then Tom saw for the first 
time that the lady was under arrest. He knew 
it would be useless to strugele, for the police- 
man’s hold was like that of a viee. He was not 
yery much frightened, for he had been arrested 
half-a-dozen times before. 

But what was all this for? What could she 
havedone? He Jooked at her face and wondered, 
amidst his own troubles and dangers, what had 
brought her, the kindest lady he had seen for 
many a day, into such a plight. 

The crowd pushed. Carriages pulled up so 
that the people within them might look and see 
what was going on, and the officer pushed his 
two prisoners on before him. They came to the 
jeweller’s store. The officer led them into it, and 
two clerks, who seemed to be waiting, shut the 
door ayainst the throng, 

They were taken into a private office, where 
were seated two white-haired gentlemen. 

“This is the woman, sir, is it not?’ asked the 
ofticer of one of these. 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply, “that is the wom- 
an; but who is this boy?” 

The officer described Tom’s behavior. 

“Ah,” said the gentleman, turning to Tom, | 


“yviat do you know?” 





“come, we | 


“Come,” said the officer to Tom; 


will go and get the package and your friend.” 

“It looks,” thought Tom, “as though I had got 
into a bad scrape.” | 

When they arrived at the house, the officer | 
entered boldly, holding Tom by the arm, and | 
walked straight up stairs to the room Tom had | 
described. He did not stop to knock upon the | 
door, but walked directly in. The same man | 
with the brown coat was there sitting in a chair, 
looking at a broad necklace of diamonds that | 
glittered in the light. He started up, but said | 
nothing. The officer merely took the necklace 
out of his hand, put it back in a black morocco 
box, coolly wrapped the box in a paper that was 
lying on the table, and tied it with a bit of pink 
string. 

“fs that the package that you saw the lady 
drop?” asked the officer of Tom. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom 

“Punt on your hat and come with me!” said 
the officer to the man. 

“Be ve going to arrest me?” asked the man, 
surlily. 





“Can’t say. You’ll be needed as a witness, at 
anv rate.” 

As a witness! Light began to dawn upon 
Tom. The good-looking lady was a thief. He 
hal read in the papers of elegantly-dressed peo- 
ple who practised robbery, but that this gracious 
and generous woman should be one, scemed to 
him to be impossible. He resolved, as she had 
been so kind to him, that he would not speak 
against her. 

They returned to the jeweller’s store. Tom’s 
lips were shut. They could not induce him to 
say a word. The two gentiemen and the police- 
man tried persuasions, and bribes, and threats; 
but Tom, with his soiled and visorless cap twist- 
ed up in his hands, shook his head. He would 
hot utter a syllable against the white and trem- 
bling woman opposite him. Her piece of mo- 
Ney, generously given him in his need, still 
burned in his pocket. 

“Then we shall have to lock you up.” 

“All right,” said Tom. 

“We can send you to jail.” 

“All right,” again said Tom. 

He could not be moved. 


They almost de- 


his hand on his shoulder. 


| We certainly shall reward you. 
Tom told him what he had seen. The two | just, at the expense of ereat self-denial, and of 

. gentlemen looked pleased. The officer proposed | 4 deep sense of obligation, which TI honor, 
togo and arrest the man. The others assented. | Such contests are always hard. I have watched 
you eagerly. 





THE 


grateful. She came in here and succeeded in 
carrying away some of our property worth three 
thousand dollars. She is a dangerous thief. 
She looks beautiful, but she is wicked. She 
seems frightened, but that is put on for effect. 
If she were a good woman, you would do right, 
but she isa very bad woman.” Tom began to 
look at his situation in a somewhat different 
light. 

“Yes,” said the officer, “‘she has been in prison 
twice before.”’ 

“But she was werry kind,” said Tom, with a 
sort of asob. “I was starvin’. I didn’t liave 
nuthin’ to eat, and she give me some money. 
That was kind, and I ean’t furgit it. I ain’t 
’ard-’arted; I ain’t made out of stone, the way 
some folks is.”’ . 

And, he gasped, and rubbed his fists into his 
eyes and hung his tangled head. It was a hard 
question for anybody to settle. 

“But you are standing in the way of justice,”’ 
said one of the gentlemen. “You are bound 
to do all you can to prevent stealing. The wom- 
an has bought you over to her side, and her side 
is a bad and wicked one.” 

There was a pause, anda long one, too. A 
strife was going on in Tom’s breast, and the 
four who were watching him did not wish to in- 
terfere. 

After a while he put one hand down, and then 
the other. He looked at the woman and then at 
the gentlemen. 

“It’s drefful hard to tell on her,” said he, in a 
low and broken voice, ‘‘for ’tain’t often that 
anybody acts like she did—but—but I s’pose 
I’ve got to do it. Here, here’s your money.” 

Tom crossed over and put into the woman’s 
hand the money that she had given him. 

Then he told what knew. The others 
listened attentively. His voice quivered often, 
and he did not dare to face the woman. He 
felt like a criminal. After he had finished, his 
self-possession gave way, and he fairly burst 
into tears. 

One of the gentlemen arose and went and put 


i 


he 


“My boy,” said he, “you have acted manfully. 
You have been 


You have done right. No one 
could have done better.” 

The next day the case was examined in a 
court of justice, and on the same day Tom 
entered the employ of the jewellers whose prop- 
erty he had saved, and whose admiration he 
had won under such embarrassing cireumstan- 
ces. The woman, who was shown at her trial 
to he a professed thief, was sent to the State 
prison, but Tom never thinks of her without a 
deep feeling of regret that one who had shown 
kindness of heart for a friendless, starving boy, 
should have been unworthy of his confidence 
and respect. 


For the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 

A STORY OF THE LABRADOR, 
By OC, A. Stephens. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

The Inside of an Indian Hut—A Glimpse of 
Savage Life—Larry “Confiscates” a Vair of 
Moccasins—We Run for our Lives !—Another 
Alarm. 

The haste with which the old savage and his fam- 

ily got aboard their canoe and shoved out into the 

lake was so ludicrous that, despite our anxiety, we 
laughed outright. 
“Just see him use that little paddle!” exclaimed 

Larry.” ‘He knows how, that’s certain. We better 

scare him, so that he won’t come back.” 
Larry dashed out of the thicket, brandishing his 

spear, yelling like a wild man. I followed. We ran 
to the hut, and, as we approached, the dogs darted off, 
yelping, into the thicket. The canoe shot away with 
great rapidity, and by the time we reached the shore 
it was two or three hundred yards from the beach. 
We now turned our attention to the hut. Strange 
feelings stole over us as we gazed on this abode of 
savagery. There smouldered their fire, smoking lazi- 
ly between three stones. All around were fish-bones, 
deer-bones, and the refuse shreds of flesh. A strong 
odor of taint and rancidness filled the place. Pull- 
ing aside the bear-skin flap, we saw a sort of bin 
filled with fox-skins, wolf-skins, dog-skins, and all 
| sorts of skins. Here was where the family slept. 
On the ground was set a large. pale-colored stone, 


water. The under part of it was smoky. It was 
probably a kettle, a soup-kettle, Larry laughingly 
said; for it was dirty with greasy matter. 

“They don’t seem to trouble themselves about 





Spaired. 


At last one of the old gentlemen, who 
had been thinking some time in silence, said,— 

“Twas standing near the window when this 
Woman went ovt of the stare 
Sole money. 


Sho eave vou 


You will not tell what you know 





washing their kitchen furniture!” exclaimed he. 

There were also two or three smaller stones similar- 
| ly hollowed to hold a pint or so. 
| skin garments—a frock, a pair of trousers, and a bird- 
skin shirt—him¢ from the ridgepole, which was 
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and spruce. 


sufficiently hollowed to hold two or three quarts of | 


Several worn-out 
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An arrow with a bone shank and head 
ay on the ground. 
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jut what interested Larry most was a pair of new 

moccasins of deer skin, from which the hair had been 

removed by some process of tanning. | 
“«The spoils belong to the victors!’ he cried, | 
catching them up. “That's a ground rule of Ameri- 

can polities, Skip (stripping off his bear-skin moc- 

casins, and beginning to put them on); and its hard 

if a castaway citizen can't make a practical applica- 

tion of it.” 

I told him that I had never heard stealing justified 

in fhat way before. 

“You don't call this stealing, I hope!” cried Larry, 

stamping on the moceasins. ‘Why, Skip, we're at 

war with Every thing is fair in war, you 

know.”” 

But IT could not help feeling that it was a very 

questionable act, after all. ; 

“These, 've no doubt, belong to the same tribe of 
Indians that attacked us,’ Larry went on, ‘Shouldn't 
be surprised if this old savage was one of the gang 
who tried to murder us.”’ 

Dismal howls sounded from the canoe as the sav- 
ages saw us enter the dwelling, for they had stopped 
paddling after getting out of what they supposed was 
the reach of our weapons, and sat watching us, in 
great concern, no doubt. 

“T mean to stay here all night,” he ran on, revenge- 
fully, “and keep ’em out on the lake, old squaw and 
all!" 

We started up their fire, and put on our pail with 
some lake water to boil some eggs. We had found 
another partridge nest while coming through the 
thickets to the lake. : 

While the water was heating, Larry went down to 
the shore, and just then the savage in the canoe be- 
gan to paddle down the lake, keeping well out from 
the shore, 

“They may come back in the night and attack us 
while we are asleep,”’ said I. 

“They’re too much frightened for that,” Larry said. 
“Resides, Jack will keep good watch.” 


"em. 


I did not like his suggestion, but, as he seemed de- 
termined to carry it out, I did not think best to object. 
He then brought out some of the skins and threw 
them on the ground near the fire. They made a very 
inviting couch, and we stretched ourselves out on 
them for an after-dinner rest. By this time the 
canoe was out of sight behind the firs. But we 
had much better kept our eyes on it instead of nearly 
going to sleep, tired as we were; for not a great while 
afterward a sound of paddles startled us, and it 
seemed at no great distance; but the firs ona little 
point beyond us shut out the view. We both ran 
down to the water. Larry uttered a sudden exclama- 
tion. Three canoes were coming swiftly along the 
wooded shore, and they were not more than four or 
five hundred yards away! There were two savages 
in the forward canoe. We could see the paddle- 
blades flashing. 
“Run!” cried Larry. ‘Run for your life! 
your bow and arrows and the spear!” 
Catching them up, I ran through the brook, and 
piunged into the thicket on the other side. Larry 
came pantin® aflerme. He had stopped for a mo- 
ment to put the things into the pail. Jack was at 
his heels. 
“We must run for our lives, Skip! That was what 
they were making such a howling for—to call their 
friends. They'll murder us if they overtake us!” 
Larry panted out these exclamations as we ran on 
through the low evergreens. 
Just then we heard a strange, outlandish shouting. 
“They've landed!”’ Larry exclaimed. ‘“They’re af- 
ter us!” 
It seems as if I never ran faster in all my life. We 
were not long going a mile. But we expected they 
would put their dogs on our track, and so follow us, 
in spite of our dodgings in the thickets. Once we 
heard the shouts repeated to the west of us. At that, 
we tacked to the north, and ran as much asa mile 
farther without stopping once. We did not hear 
any thing of the dogs. Then we continued on for 
two hours, till we were both fairly tired out. But 
we did not dare to stop here even, and after getting 
breath awhile, started on again. By this time we 
had passed quite round the head of the lake. 
The country beyond the head of the lake rose grad- 


Take 





skins and fox-skins sewed together with thongs, and | large Jake. Larry guessed it might be fifteen miles 
thrown over a rude stake and pole frame of dry tir long; and it seemed nearly half as wide. 
look with our glass, but could not see any canoes. 


We took a 


Off to the south-west and west the country rose and 


fell in ridges and hills, some bare and gray, others 
woody with the ever-continuing black evergreens. 


We kindled our camp-fire in the lee of a large rock 
on the south-west side, so as not to be visible from 
the lake. 

3y-and-by we heard Jack barking at a considera- 
ble distance. 

“He has started a bird, I guess,”’ Larry said. 

Suddenly he yelped, as if hurt or scared, then 
growled savagely and barked, as if in great anger. 
Larry got up on his elbow to listen. The air was so 
still and clear that we could distinguish every shade 
and tone of the barking, even though ata distance of 
more than a hundred rods, 

“Jack would never make such a barking as that 
fora partridge,” I exclaimed. 

“No,” Larry said, listening intently. 

At that moment I fancied I detected a different 
ery, like the yawling of a cat. 

“Hear that?” I whispered; but Larry had not 
noticed it. 

Jack still barked, and seemed to be in one partic- 
ular place. 

“He has found something large,” Larry said, get- 
ting up. 
“Are you going after him, dark as it’s getting 
now?” Lasked. 
“Yes; let’s go,” taking the spear. “Get your bow 
and a couple of arrows. Come on!” 
It seemed the most risky adventure we had had 
yet: but I fumbled out the bow and the arrows, and 
hurried on after Larry, whom I could hear rustling 
through the firs. Jack’s excited barking guided us, 
We wound in and out among rocks and ledges, 
scarcely visible till we grazed against them, and pres- 
ently entered a narrow, deep ravine, along which 
Larry ran, stumbling into holes and over stones. 
Allat once he stopped, and I rearly ran over him 
| in the darkness. 


THE HOME FOR AGED WOMEN. 


(CITY OF BOSTON.) 





You follow Revere Street down, down the hill, 
till it melts into Charles River, and there, on 
your left, you see a tall, beautiful building of 
brick and granite, with two stately wings facing 
the way, anda green court between. It is the 
finest house you have passed, and you stop to 
admire it. You think it is some large semina- 
ry, but there is nothing on the outside to tell its 
name, or date, or purpose. 

Walk through the court to the centre hall, 
“ring and enter,” as the directions by the front 
door tell you, and sit down in the reception- 
room while an attendant summons the head of 
the establishment. Perhaps while you wait you 
take up a pamphlet from the table and open 
carelessly to a list of names; Ann Lane, Harriet 
Quigley, Sally Loud, Ruth Bartlett, Dorcas 
Doak—not quite so prettily romantic as the 
names in young ladies’ seminary catalogues 
usually are, you think; and then what a multi- 
tude of stars in the margin, all down the pages! 
Can it be that so many have died? 

Stop! Here is a column of ages—68 years, 72, 
84, 91, the figures say! This is not a very young 
ladies’ boarding-school, at any rate. And now 
for a peep at the cover of that pamphlet (and 
you mentally determine that hereafter you will 
see the outside of a book first). 

There it is, plain enough now. “Twenty-third 
Annual Report of the Home for Aged Women;” 
and if youare a stranger taking notes of Bos- 
ton institutions, you are not sorry to find your- 
self in one of the noblest and best of them. 

Twenty-three years ago, on the first of May, 
1850, some kind-hearted and wealthy men and 
women, who thought that all had not been done 
that might be done for the comfort of needy old 
ladies, carried into effect a purpose to provide 
an asylum for them. The institution,—ec:lled 
then by a much larger name than now,—located 
itself first in rooms on Charles Street, not far 








ually, and was flecked with the same dark patches of 
evergreen thicket. We kept on till we had gained 
the summit of the first hilly ridge. 

sack to the north-east and east, the lake we had 
passed ley opr 





ont ina shining expanse, on which 





within easy reach. The hut itself consisted of bear- 





the dec -un shone brightly. It was a rather 


from its present site, and opened with a class 
| (as we might term it) of eight aged women, the 
| youngest in her sixty-first, the oldest in her 
| cighty fourth year. 

| Snecess attended the enterprise, and the num- 
ber of inmates gradually increased in the asy- 
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lum, till about ten years ago the corporation 
bought land “round the corner,” on the shore of 
Charles River, and built the present beautiful 
Home; and now ninety-seven old ladies, whg, 
as the heartless phrase is, have “outlived their 
usefulness,” are there peacefully passing their 
closing days. 

A visit made not long ago to this place has left 
with us pleasant memories and impressions both 
of human kindness, and of contentment and 
vratitude. Under the guidance of Miss Pad- 
dock, the matron—a true, gentle woman, whether 
you spell it as one word or two—we passed up 
and down the halls of the spacious building, 
meeting now and then with a cheerful introduc- 
tion to one of the venerable inmates, perhaps 
leaning on her crutch, and made calls on every 
floor at several of the pretty little rooms. 

A glance at these shows that every thing has 
been done here that can be done, to occupy the 
minds and soothe the hearts of women lonely, 
poor and old;—plenty of books, such as please 
the tastes of age, window-plants, making sweet 
company with their bloom and gereen, pictures 
of bright landseapes, or faces of friends de- 
parted, the sociable little clock ticking on shelf 
or bureau, the plump, white-covered single bed, 
the easychair, the soft, warm colors of the walls, 
and the pleasant view from the window. Ina 


chamber with such a make-up it would be hard 
for the saddest tempered person to be gloomy; 
and one chamber is a fair sample of all. 





Here a gray-haired dame sits with her knit- 
ting-work, crooning an old-time tune. 

“’m glad to find you so cheerful, grandma.” 

Grandma looks up and shakes hands cordially 
with her visitor. 

“f have nothing to complain of, and a great 
deal to be thankful for,” she says, 

Another has some sewing in her hands, some 
light but busy labor, and there is a smile on her 
face under her snowy cap as she plies her needle. 

“Indeed you look comfortable,” we say. 

“O, yes,” comes the answer. “It makes me a 
good home here. I’m well provided for, and I 
ought to be contented.” 

Another is reading her Bible as we go in. 
She turns it down carefully, not to lose the place, 
and rises to greet us with genuine old-fashioned 
courtesy. A minute’s talk with her convinces 
us that she is a real philosopher and a pattern 
of bright and happy temper. Tler eves sparkle 
as she mentions the good friends she has had, 





the friends she still Aas, and her Saviour, best 
friend of all. She tells us how much cheaper it 
is to make the best of things than to fret, and 
shows us hercluster of photographs, and thanks 
us for visiting her, and begs us to come again. 

Then we go in to see the good old mother past 
her ninety years. Her form is bent and frail. 
The time is come with her when “the grasshop- 
per isa burden.”’ eBut still she moves about, and 
sees, and hears, and for real vivacity asks no 
odds of her vounger fellow-inmates. 

She her Yes. The matron is 
good to her; everybody is good to her; only 
this—one plaintive symptom of the second child- 
hood—“T tell ’em T wish thev’d cut down that 
tree,” 


likes home? 


she says. 

It is a splendid English cherry tree just burst- 
ing into bloom before her window; but no mat- 
ter for its beauty, or its fruit by-and-by. It ob- 
struets her outlook, and laden, dim-eyed age 
always wants that. Dear old soul! But that her 
feet are too feeble to go up and down another 
flight of stairs, she should have a higher window. 
Not long will she have to sit and peer vainly 
through the blossoming tree for the things be- 
yond. The moment. is when material 
shapes and shadows will hinder her vision no 
more. 


near 


In another chamber lies one whom sickness af- 
flicts more heavily than weicht of years, a 
widow of seventy-four, panting with asthma, 
and weak with a chronic bronchial cough. Yet 
her looks are pure and pleasant, as pure and 
pleasant as her surroundings. 


just over Beacon Hill, and rode in her own fam- 





Her pillows, and! quaintances do not forget her (though she will 


coverlet, and gown, and cap, are all nice, and | not be beholden to them), and often, remember- | 


new, and clean, and fitly frame in the picture of | 
her patient face with its large, fine eyes. 

“She is one of my precious ones,”’ the matron | 
says; and we quite believe it when we hear her 
speak, and know her spirit. 

She had a kind husband; but he has been | 
dead eighteen years, she says. She is childless | 
and alone, and yet not lonesome, for the widow’s | 
God has taken her up. 

Too weak to read, bedridden and suffering, her | 
gentle resignation nevertheless, will not let her 
be unhappy. 

“It is thy will, good Lord—the strife is o’er; 
Thy servant weeps no more.” 

We left the amiable invalid, feeling a new sense 
of peace and benediction. 

Nor was hers the only influence that gave the | 
place its certain strange and quiet charm for us | 
as we went from room to room. There must be | 
some, of course, among so many aged women | 
who now and then grow peevish, and have their 
little childish outbreaks of complaint, but so ad- 
mirable are the arrangements and discipline of 
the Home, and so kind the treatment the in- 
mates receive, that good feeling and restful or- 
der are the rule. 

The house is no convent. All the appoint- 
ments are as genial and domestic as possible, 
and the bright glimpses from the windows of 
the outer world are such as pacify rather than 
excite the minds of the old and weary. 

Nor are the sisters of the Home only permitted 
to look abroad. Such as are able, and have 
friends in the city, may go and visit them, and 
carriages are provided to take the feebler ones 
to ride. 

No wniformis worn here to pain the eye with 
monotony, and oppress with the ever-present idea 
of drill. Each one clothes herself to her taste, 
and lives and moves with perhaps as little con- 
straint as would be imposed upon her in any 
well-appointed hotel. 

As a matter of order and necessity, the matron 
requires her aged children (all who are not too 
decrepit) to be regular at meals, regular at de- 
votion, and must enforce system in all the gen- 
eral transactions of the household, but tyranny 
there* is none. They can feel at home here. 
They may bring here all home memories of their 
own that are sweet, and the place itself will 
cherish them. The provisions and the protec- 
tion are homelike. The furniture, the books, 
the habits are homelike. Even the sociable 
privilege of innocent gossip is not wholly want- 
ing here, to complete the homelikeness of the 
place. The spacious house is a little village, 
every door bearing its tiny door-plate and name, 
and Goody A may make her after-dinner call 
on Goody B, forgetting that she walks the 
maple floor instead of the pavement. 











Every year to this Hotel Dieu—for though it is 
not a hospital, the beautiful French name (God’s 
inn) does not far miseall it—new additions come 
of aged females, sixty years old or upwards, 
lonely in the world and too feeble to labor, 
whose means are too small to support them. A 
payment of $150 as entrance fee constitutes them 
members of the Home community till death, or 
during good behavior. ; 

This is the rule, as it also is that no applicant 
shall be received who is not American born, or 
has not been a resident of Boston ten years. 

The managers, however, may modify these 
conditions, and they have repeatedly done so, at 
least in respect to the entrance payment, and 
the Home to-day has inmates who were not able 
to raise a penny of the stated fee. 

Many who come here have seen better days, 
and some have once been wealthy. One of the 
old ladies now in the Home was the wife of a 
prosperous merchant, lived in a fine stone house 


ily carriage. Misfortune came and stripped her 
of nearly all. [It is no mean praise to say that 
she bears her reverses wisely and well. Old ac- 
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ing her days of luxury, they send in little delica- 
cies and comforts to her. 

There are a few others who receive such things 
from outside. Attentions like these are per- 
mitted, though not counted as a source of sup- 
ply; for with their nice variety of meats, fish 
and fowl, bread, cakes, puddings and _ pies 
through the week, their coffee twice, and tea 
(dear to the heart of every aged dame) three 
times a day, the family stand in no need of 
special feeding from abroad. The fees, and the 
income of invested funds, as well as special 
yearly contributions, are depended upon to sup- 
port the institution. The noble names of Doane, 
Townsend, Loring, Dowse, Simmons, Johonnot, 
Howe, Thayer, Rogers, and Bowditch, lead the 
list of large donations. 

More than two hundred aged women have en- 
joyed the privileges of this place of rest; and 
more than half of these have passed to their 
dreamless rest in the green “‘God’s-acre” on the 
Neck. The others are 

“Only waiting by the river.” 


Park Luptow. 
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INAPPROPRIATE NAMES. 

It does not follow because somebody was once 
wealthy enough to be called John the Rich, 
afterward shortened to John Rich, that all his 
descendants will deserve to be so called. The 
necessity of bearing one’s father’s name some- 
times results very inappropriately. It is not un- 
common cither for men to hold names that really 
interfere with their business. A boy would dis- 


like to go to the school of a Mr. Striker, of | 


whom he knew nothing. 
mentioned who bore the 
Death and Coffin. 
nurse. 

“What a name,” says Southey in “The Doc- 
tor,” “is Lamb for a soldier, Joy for an under- 
taker, Noble for a tailor, Big for a lean ora 
little person, and Small for one who is broad in 
the rear and abdominous in the van; Short for 
a fellow six feet without his shoes, or Long for 
him whose high heels hardly elevate him to the 
height of five; Sweet for one who has either a 
vinegar face or a foxy complexion; Younghus- 
band for an old bachelor; Merrywether for any 
one in November or February, a black spring, a 
cold summer or a wet autumn; Goodenough for 
a person no better than he should be; Toogood 
for any human creature; and Best for a subject 
who is perhaps too bad to be endured!” 

Horace Smith declares that names always go 
by contraries, and upholds his assertion in these 
verses: 

Mr. Oldcastle dwells in a modern-built hut, 

Miss Sage is of mad-caps the archest, 
Of all the queer bachelors cupid e’er cut, 
Old Mr. Younghusband’s the starchest. 
Mr. Swift hobbles round no mortal knows how, 
He moves as though cords had entwined him. 
Mr. Metcalf ran off upon meeting a cow, 
With pale Mr. Turnbull behind him. 
Mr. Barker’s as mute as a fish in the sea, 
Mr. Miles never moves on a journey, 
Mr. Gotobed sits up till half after three, 
Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney. 
Mr. Gardner can’t tell a flower from a root, 
Mr. W ild, with timidity, draws back; 
Mr. Rider performs all his travels on foot, 
Mr. Foote all his journeys on horseback. 


Three surgeons are 
names of Butcher, 
Mrs. Despair was a famous 


——__+~@>—__—____ 


THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 

It is a source of regret that the city which is 
most connected with the earthly origin of Chris- 
tianity, and the land in which that city lies, 
should be in the hands of men who do not be- 
lieve in Christ, and who for more than a thou- 
sand years actively sought to overthrow His 
religion. 

It is a bitter thought that Palestine should not 
only be in the hands of the followers of the 
false prophet, but that the most uncultured of 
these should hold Jerusalem itself. It seems the 
triumph of sacrilewe and disgrace, that Turks 
should be masters of Moriah, the scene of Abra- 
ham’s heroic offering of faith, of the site of the 
Temple, of the tombs of David and other Jewish 
kings, of the garden of Gethsemane, the Mount 
of Olives, the Hill of Calvary and the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. Every rood of that city sacred with the 
recollections of our Lord, is under rule of the 
successor of the caliphs, and the hoofs of the 
infidel’s horses beat in the very footsteps of de- 
parted deity. 

We cannot help feeling respect for the erusad- 
ers when we contemplate the present condition 
of Jerusalem. It is easy to call them fanatics, 
but not the less were they heroes. No crusade 
will be undertaken in these days; but what sol- 
diers and statesmen will not do, scientific men 
and scholars are doing, in their way. They are 
seeking “The Recovery of Jerusalem,” and by 
them, and through their arduous exertions, the 
Holy City will, in one sense at least, be restored 
to Christendom. 

This work, when accomplished, will be one of 


the most brilliant of the conquests of knowledge, 
supported as knowledge is by industry and re. 
ligion. It will give us the true condition anq 
limits of the City of David, and also enable us 
more clearly to understand its history, for thirty 
centuries under the Hebrews, the Romans, the 
Saracens, the Latins and the Turks. 

It is Englishmen who are doing this work, 
and who are fast making that central city of the 
Christian heart and mind as well known to 
Christians as are towns in which they live. Hard 
labor, great learning and liberal expenditure are 
their forces, and with such forces they are doing 
much that borders on the miraculous, amid 
the very scenes where the only real miracleg 
were performed. 

Yet how little we hear of them and their 
works! Were they engaged ip killing men who 
never had injured them, and toward whom they 
felt no personal animosity, the newspapers would 
be full of accounts of their deeds. They are the 
true conquerors, nevertheless, for they are con- 
quering time, which seemed to have doomed Je- 
rusalem to everlasting ruin. They are making 
the sacred city live again for us as it was in the 
days of David and Solomon. 

—— +e 


KISSING. 


Many of the readers of the Companion must 
have heard the story of the lass at school who, 
when told to parse the word kiss, said it was a 
noun, and then stopped. 

“Well,” said the teacher, in an encouraging 
| tone, “what kind of a noun is it?” 
| “Please, sir,” she answered, “I think it is both 
common and proper.” 

Our modern customs make promiscuous kiss- 
ing improper; but there was a time when, in 
England at least, it would have been the exact 
truth to say that it was common and proper. 
As early as the year 1450, and perhaps earlier, 
and until Puritanism had its run, some two hun- 
dred years afterward, it was the usual practice 
to salute all one’s friends, of cither sex, with a 
Chaucer, the first great poet in the Eng- 
lish language, who died in 1400, alludes to the 
custom, but it did not become common, so far 
as we know, until a quarter or a half century 
later. 

The Spanish ambassador, the Duke de Frias, 
at the court of James L., relates that when he 
was presented to the queen, he kissed her hands, 
and then kissed the mouths of all the court la- 
dies present, “fa custom of which the non-observ- 
ance on such occasions is deeply resented by the 
fair sex of this country.”’ On the other hand, 
Cromwell’s ambassador to Sweden, Bulstrode 
Whitelock, was asked by Queen Christina to 
teach her ladies the English mode of salutation; 
“which, after some pretty defences, their lips 
obeyed, and Whitelock most readily.” 

The Puritans wrote heavy pamphlets against 
the practice when they first took a dislike to it, 
but it is a little curious that some of them had 
equal objections to shaking hands. John Bun- 
yan shared the scruples of those who thought so 
much kissing improper; and in one of his books 
he says that when he had seen good men kissing 
the women they visited, he had objected. He 
adds, ‘‘and when they have answered that it was 
but apiece of civility, [have told them it was 
not a comely sight. Some, indeed, have urged 
the holy kiss; but then I have asked them why 
they made balks. Why did they salute the most 
handsome and let the ill-favored go?” 

This must have been a very perplexing ques- 
tion for the good people who enjoyed the custom, 
and Bunyan shows by his manner of treating 
the subject that there were few who really agreed 
with him as to the impropriety of it. 

There is really, however, a good reason for the 
abandonment of the custom. The kiss is the 
mode of salutation which naturally implies more 
familiarity than any other. Perhaps there is 
nothing more or better than custom to urge 
against the propriety of it; but it is proper that 
there should be some form of greeting our most 
intimate friends which we do not use toward 
everybody; and this reason if no other is suf- 
ficient for using the bow and the hand-shake in 
saluting our ordinary acquaintance, and reserv- 
ing the kiss for our relatives and those friends 
to whom we are most closely bound in love. 


kiss. 


+o 


STORIES OF THE BEARD. 

Love of the beard is an honest instinet, and 
there is nothing wrong or ridiculous in the anx- 
iety of boys to see the first hair grow on their 
upper lip or chin. The beard is the natural sign 
of manhood, and wherever the wearing of it has 
been contraband, it has generally been made so 
from w»manly motives, and by wrnatural laws. 

William the Conqueror made himself hated by 
the Anglo-Saxons worse than ever, when he de- 
erced that their men should all shave their beards 
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off. Rather than obey this piece of tyranny | 


many of them left theircountry. Peter the Great 
undertook for some whimsical reason to enforce 
the same order throughout the Empire of Rus- 
sia; but the people disregarded it, and in some 
places broke out in open revolt. Superstition 
has for many centuries made it a penal offence 
for Papal priests to a wear a beard. 

As early as thetime of Louis XIV. Bishop Du- 
prat greatly scandalized the canons of his cathe- 
dral by growing “‘the finest beard in the world.” 
Qne day he was set upon by the dean and several 
others, with scissors, razor, &c., and: forced to 
fiee to save his face. He shut himself up in the 
castle of Beauregard, and is said to have died 
there from very chagrin at the insult offered him. 

The priests in Henry I.’s time (of England), 
not content with shaving themselves, preached 
so terribly at the king’s beard that he felt obliged 
to take it off. The great Sir Thomas More wore 
a flowing beard, when unjustly condemned and 
about to be beheaded on the scaffold, he drew 
his beard away from his throat to save it from 
the fatal axe. ‘This, at least,” said he, “has 
committed no treason.”’ 


——--—__ +e>—__————— 
TEACHING GOOD MANNERS. 

People in high position are often guilty of a breach 
of good manners. They are thoughtless in the mat- 
ter,and it would improve them for the future if they 
received as sharp a reproof as was once administered 
by the Duke de Roquelaire, of France. He was once 
riding in haste through Lyons, when an inquisitive 
bishop hailed him, calling “Hi, hi!’ The Duke 
stopped. 

“Where have you come from?” the bishop asked. 

“Paris,”’ was the answer. 

“What is there fresh in Paris?” 

“Green peas.” 

“But what were people saying when you left?” 

“Vespers.” 

“Goodness, man!’ broke in the angry prelate, 
“who are you? What are you called?” 

“Ignorant people call me Hi, Hi! Gentlemen call 
me the Duke de Roquelaire. Drive on, postilion!” 

The bishop asked no more questions, and, it may 
be hoped, took a lesson in politeness. 

ee 
THE GREAT MEN OF ITALY. 

Italians have longed for many centuries to unite 
the various states of Italy under a common govern- 
ment. But internal jealousies hindered the union, 
and France and Austria regarded it with no favor. 
The United Kingdom is at least established, and 
promises to grow in strength and in all the elements 
ofprosperity. But great men are wanting for lead- 
ers. No one has appeared since Cavour to win the 
confidence of the whole nation. It isa curious fact 
that the great men of modern Italy have rarely ven 
of pure Italian blood. Nearly all of them, poets and 
painters, statesmen and voyagers, musicians and 
sculptors, have come from Northern Italy, where 
there has been a large infusion of Gallic or Teutonic 
blood. A recent writer, who has examined the mat- 
ter with great care, says that nine-tenths of all emi- 
nent men have come from the northern half of Italy, 
and only one-tenth from the southern. 


————_+or 
LAVA CAVES, 


In California one may walk or ride through hollow 
trunks of trees. In the Galapagos Islands, according 
to Mrs. Agassiz, a company of men can walk through 
caves or tunnels of lava thrown out from volcanoes. 
These caves were formed in a curious way. Large 
masses Of lava are thrown out from the volcano. 
These cool on the surface, but, after cooling, the inte- 
rior often retains its heat and flows out, leaving the 
crust standing, as a hollow tunnel or arch. They 
vary in size, sometimes barely large enough for 
one to creep through on hands and knees, and 
others large enough to hold a number of persons 
standing upright. In one of these caves Mrs. Agassiz 
and her party ate their luncheon. It had an opening 
at either end, was thirty or forty feet long, at least 
ten feet high, and six or eight wide. It was a roman- 
tic dinner-hall. 

————_ +9 —_ — 


BUYING A WIFF. 

Among barbarous nations it is not uncommon to 
buy and sell wives. But it is a novel experiment in 
our country. As it worked well in Detroit, women 
elsewhere may be willing to be put up at auction. 


A novel spectacle was recently witnessed in De- 
troit, Mich. About a fortnight since a widow named 
Gathner met an acquaintance on the street, and said 
that she was in a destitute condition, and had no 
Means of keeping starvation and death from her 
door. The gentleman thus addressed looked at the 
woman a moment, and replied that she was young 
and good looking enough to marry again. 7 
. To this Mrs. Gathner answered that she had no ob- 
Jection to such an arrangement, but she had thus far 
fen table to find a husband. “I'll sell you at auc- 
be ii replied the gentleman, “and the only proviso 
‘hall be that the highest bidder shall court you for a 
Week in order that you may know him.” ~ 
Bang woman consented, and the sale was announced. 
- le auctioneer stated to the crowd which assembled 

. he had known the woman for years, and that 
pod — her to be industrious and of good charaeter, 
a then he opened the sale. Bidding was lively, 
= old Cay boay in great humor. In the crowd was 
. d vachelor named Joslyn, and he was the only 

ne who took the joke as a real fact. 

a Jumped the bidding from 43 cents to $5, and 
yo raised it to $8. The auctioneer called on that 
se and the widow was Rhocked down. 

Pe aa handed her the money, agreed to the provi- 

, and left the crowd, none of whom had a thought 





that a marriage would take place. One did take | 
= however, after the terms of the proviso had 
een faithfully carried out. And while it is quite | 
certain that Joslyn has found a good helpmeect, the 
bridegroom’s friends say that he is sober, steady, 
good tempered and well off. 


| 


A LONG FALL, 

Mining is always dangerous. It has its singular | 

escapes as well as perils. No one would think it pos- 

sible for a man to fall from a height of one hundred 

and seventy-five feet, and escape with life. But this 
actually happened in California. 


Christmas eve at Julian Mines, San Diego, fur- 
nished one of the most remarkable incidents in all | 
the annals of curious casualties. Charley Fox is one 
of the owners of the San Diego Ledge. Their shaft 
is sunk to the depth of one hundred and seventy-five 
eet. 

On the afternoon of the 24th of December he took 
his place in the bucket to go down to the lower level. 
It had been raining freely during the day. The 
break on the whim, which raises and lowers the 
bucket in mines not supplied with steam power, was 
held in its place by arope. This had become very 
wet, and, of course, relaxed its tension. 

Fox had hardly taken his seat in thg bucket before 
he went careening like lightning wn the sheer 
drop of one hundred and seventy-five feet. The 
break was absolutely useless, and down, down, hur- 
tled bucket and man, bumping now against one side 
and now against the other, until finally both struck 
the two-inch planking which covered the well. 

The bucket was smashed to pieces, and poor Char- 
ley plunged through the two-inch planking as 
though it had been pasteboard, into the well. This 
was six or eight feet deep. He sank to the bottom, 
and, when he rose, was hauled out by his comrades 
who were working in the level. The mystery of the 
business is that, although Fox was pretty thorough- 
ly jarred and bruised, a broken ankle was the orly 
serious injury-resulting from the fall. 


- 





SPELL IT. 
The Lawrence American says: 


A story is told at the expense of a distinguished 
theological professor at Andover, whose usually re- 
tentive memory is occasionally a little treacherous 
on proper names, While visiting a neighboring city, 
some time since, as he stood upon the depot platform 
waiting for a train, a gentleman stepped up, accost- 
ed the Professor, shook hands warmly, and began 
numerous inquiries in regard to members of his fam- 
ily and the good friends living in A. 

The divine was puzzled; the face of his cordial 
friend was quite familiar, and he was evidently no 
stranger to himself or family, but to recall his name 
was beyond any effort of memory. The Professor 
joined in a lively conversation, disliking to make the 
awkward inquiry, and hoping for some chance word 
to reveal the name of his friend. But it came not, 
and as the conversation went on, the ignorance be- 
came more and more embarassing. 

At last a happy thought came to the Professor; he 
would get it, without asking. So with an indiffer- 
ent air he asks, ‘‘Let me see, I forgot just how to 
spell your name!” 

But alas for the expedient,—with a curious smile 
his friend replied, ‘Well, usually, I spell it J-o-n-e-s!"’ 

Just at that moment the Professor remembered 
the necessity of going into the waiting-room to look 
after his travelling-bag. 

The inability to spell “Jones,” or the suggestion 
that there was more than one way of spelling it, 
— something, certainly, and the Professor 
saw it. 
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THE “DEVIL FISH.” 


Mr. Henry Lee, F. L. S., consulting naturalist to 
the Brighton aquarium writes,— 


I have often been asked whether an octopus of the 
ordinary size can be really dangerous to bathers. 

Victor Hugo’s description of it in his “‘ Travailleurs 
de la Mer,” which brought it into fashion and sur- 
rounded it with ghastly horrors, is, of course, highly 
wrought and much exaggerated. But the holdin 
power of its numerous suckers is enormous. It is ale 
most impossible forcibly to detach it from its adhe- 
sion to a rock or to the flat bottom of a tank without 
tearing apart its strong, tough arms; and if one hap- 
pened to affix some of these to the leg of a swimmer 
while the others held firm toa rock, I doubt if the 
man could disengage himself from it by mere strength 
before being exhausted. Fortunately, it can be made 
to relax its hold by grasping it tightly round the 
“throat,” if IT may so callit, and the knowledge of 
this may be useful. To have the long, cold, clammy 
arms of an octopus writhing and twining about one’s 
waist and hand, and fixing its hundreds of sucking- 
cups all over them, give a singularly unpleasant sen- 
sation—the kind of feelings most — would ex- 
perience when grasping a handful of lively snakes. 
I find that the capability of suction does not cease 
with the death of the animal, which shows that the 
vacuum is mechanically produced. 


-o 


HOW TO TREAT STARVING PEOPLE, 


On the 28th of August, the captain of a Boston 
whaler was wrecked. For eight days he could not 
getadrop of water nora particle of food. On the 
day of the wreck he weighed one hundred and ninety 
pounds; when rescued he weighed one hundred 
pounds. <A teaspoonful of brandy was given to each 
sailor; but before they could be taken aboard the 
vessel which saved them, they became unconscious, 
and remained so for two days, but all eventually re- 
covered. 

Many persons have been killed by eating too much 
after having fasted foralong time. The safe plan of 
procedure, and which every reader should bear in 
mind, is to feel the way along, as persons who are 
travelling in the dark, and fear a precipice ahead; 
there can be no one rule given, because there are so 
many modifying circumstances. 

Give a teaspoonful of hot drink at a time, and, if 
no ill result, repeat in five minutes, and the same 
amount of soft food, boiled rice, or softened bread, 
or gruel; for the stomach is as weak as the sufferer, 
in proportion, and can only manage a very small 
amount of tood. 

Wading in water, or keeping the clothing saturat- 
ed with water, even if it is sea-water, sensibly abates 
the horrors of thirst.— Dr. Hall’s Health Journal. 


—————— 
LOGIC THAT SWALLOWED ITSELF. 
The following is said to have been a Yankee’s rea- 

soning on progress in locomotion: 


Iecan recollect, ten or twelve years ago, that if I 
started from Bosting on a Wednesday I cud git in 
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; one day; and I’ve been cale’latin’ that if the power 
| phy jist two days before I started from Bosting. 

| tude. 


| quarters before it is sent! 





| Philadelphy on the next Saturday, making jist three 
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days. Now lL can git from Bosting to Philadelphy in | 


of steam imcreases for the next ten years as it has 
been doin’ for the last ten years, I'd be in Philadel- 


The ¢elegraph has realized this absurdity, we might 
say, for it outruns the sun on the degrees of longi- 
A speech dispatched over the wires from 
Washington at twelve o’clock reaches San Francis- 
co about a quarter past nine—two hours and three- 


—_——_—_+or---——_ — 
WHAT IS A LIBEL? 

Libel is from the Latin, and means literally “little 
book.’ Libellus famosus was the phrase in which | 
‘he word took its present meaning; for to meddle | 
with a man by publishing or posting him, or making | 
him notorious (famous) was in time understood to be | 
»iactically the same as slander, and so the law made 
“libel” a technical term for it. The letter of the law 
is sometimes curiously evaded, however, as in the 
following instance: 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, one Peter Palmer, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, brought an action against a barris- 
ter of the name of Boyer, for having, with the inten- 
tion to injure him in his name and practice, said, 
“Peter Palmer is a paltry lawyer, and hath as much 
law as a jackanapes.”’ It was moved in arrest that 
the words would not maintain an action, because they 
were not slanderous. Had Mr. Boyer said Mr. Palm- 
er had no more law than a jackanapes, it had been 
actionable, for then he had lecsened the opinion of 
his loarning. But the words were, ‘‘He hath as 
nuch law asa jackanapes.”” This was no impeach- 
ment of his learning, for every man that hath more 

ew than a jackanapes, hath as much. Sed non allo- 
eatur, for the comparison is to be taken in the worst 
sense, 

Judge Berkely says it has been adjudged where a 
person said of a lawyer that he had as much law as 
a monkey, that the words were not actionable, be- 
cause he had as much law, and more also; but if he 
had said, “He hath no more law than a monkey,” 
these words would have been actionable. 





———————_+o>——_—_—__—_——_ 
MERCURY IN BONES. 

It might frighten people from taking much mer- 
evry if they knew its effects on the human body. It 
enters into the bones, so that they are compact and 
solid, but filled with little globules of mercury. 


Prof. Hyatt delivered a lecture on mercury in Vi- 
enna, recently, when he exhibited the leg-bone of a 
man whose death had undoubtedly been hastened by 
mercury. On striking the bone heavily upon the ta- 
ble, out fell thousands of little glittering globules of 
mereury — bright metallic mercury — which rolled 
about upon the black surface before him, collecting 
here and there into drops. This mercury had been 
absorbed during life, undermined the man’s system 
and proved fatal to him. 


a 
DROPPED GOODS IN CHINA. 


China ig a poor place to drop things—if uny body 
is looking. 


The Chinese have a very queer notion that a lost 
valuable is by right the property of the finder. 
Should a Chinaman see you pick up his own lost 
jewel or dagger in the street, it would never occur to 
him to claim it. He would not claim it, because he 
could not get it; and he could not get it, because the 
Chinese sense of justice and Chinese law are not as 
thorough as ourown. According to our notion, 
property belongs to the man who earns it, or to the 
man who has it by the will of the earner; his own 
ill-luck, or even carelessness, cannot alter the fact 
that it is his. 
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A DENTIST not a thousand miles from Bristol, 
Conn., was —_ extracting a tooth from a young 
man under the influence of laughing gas, when he 
(the young man) suddenly became uncontrollable, 
and, jumping from the chair, ran with full speed 
down the street, the dentist calling at the top of his 
voice, “Stop him! he is full of gas!’’ 











Beautiful and Costly 


PRESENTS, 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 








A Chickering Piano, one of Smith’s Par- 
lor Organs, Weed’s Sewing Machines, and 
over Sixty Gold and Silver Watches, to be 
given to the seventy subscribers to the Companion, | 
who send us the largest numbers of new subscribers 
up to July 1, 1878. The offer was made last Novem- 
ber, and includes all new names sent since that 
month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 

The Piano is one of Chickering & Son's, of Boston. It 
is anoble instrament! The manufacturers rank among 


the most skilful in the world, and their pianos are known 
the world over as having few equals, and no superiors, 





| toe PROVEMENTS. 


Whichever way we turn our eyes, 
We see improvements have becn made; 
Each seeking by some new device 
‘Yo cast all others in the shade; 
In commerce and mechanics too, 
Great changes a few years do show; 
Things which our fathers never knew, 
Nor dreamed of fifty years : 
See what improvements at FF NNO’s, 
Where Boys can buy a it complete’ 
Of handsome, seasonable “clo: hes,” 
Corner of Beach and Washi 




















iston Street. 





7 ex ‘ you want 
BOY No ND GIRLS to do some- 
thing to help your parents and to help yourselves. You 
can just as well earn from $50 to $100 during your lomg va- 
cation either in your own town or in any town you may 
wish to visit. Requires very small capital to commence 
with; requires no former knowledge of the business to 
make good sales; requires no talk ; sells atsight; no chance 
of loss. 24-page catalogue with to miniature chromas 
¥REE—which tell you the whole stery. Send your address 
(on a postal card) at onee. Beautiful Landscape Chro- 
mos, Album Gems, new style embossed Picture Frames, 
Card Printers, Rifles (only $150 complete). Serap-Book 
Victures, Card Photographs—actresses, in fancy costumes, 
Cats, Dogs,—comic, funny, ete. Decaleomanie—a ney 
lot only 3 cents per dozen—bugs, insects, animals, birds, 
ete., ete. Full directions for transferring free. Write 
now? Gay little Flags in bright colors, with staff, $150 
per hundred. Samples 25 cents, J. JAY GOULD, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 26—1t 

















Young Men and Ladies to 
Lv¥ARN TELEGRAPHING, to 
fill positions at good salary. 
Tuition, $80. Addres 
stamp, J. P. ABERNETHY, 
Superintendent Tel., Akron, 
26—1t 









WANTED 


Ohio. 





Excelsior Printing Press! 


Business Men can do their own 
printing and advertising. 3OYS have 
delightful, MONEY KING amusement. 
Send stamp for ci i S 
to the manufacturer 
Meriden, Coun. 





SLY & CO., 
ldcow52t 


: : ° ’ 

Mercantile Saving Institution, 
EW BANK_ BUILDING, No. 3287 Wash- 
ington Strect, Boston. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit foreach and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the express 

protection of depositors. 19-13t 





ee 
Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 

one of Reed’s Amcrican Riles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willatford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. IL REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. —tt 











WE VANISHING CARTE-DE-VISITE.—A 

Most amusing conjuring trick—a Card Photograph, 
which will appear or disappear at the pleasure of the per- 
former. Vrice 15 epgnts, 

Invisible Photographs. The wonder of the age. 
A new pre sin phot iphy, by which the sensitive al- 
bumen paper is so prepared that upon application of the 
blotting paper which accompanics each packa v beau- 
tiful and perfect photograph wil) instantly appear. Each 
pack contains material for four photographs, with fulland 
explicit directions. Per pack, 25 ecnts. 

Metachromatype; or the Art of Transferring Pic- 
tures to China, Glass, Wood, ver, ete., Which will not 
wash off, and will be in appearance equal to oil colors, 
Each package contains material and full instructions, 
which will enable to transfer them. Price 25 cents. 

The Holiday Guest. A collection of Stories, Con- 
juring Tricks, Games, Tableaux, Amusing Experiments, 
Card Tricks, Puzzles, Enigmas, Charades, Conur trums, 
ete., etc. Thirty-seven Illustrations. Price 10 cen + 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage p» d,on 
receipt of the price by HAP? Y HOURS COMPANY No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York 21--tc 
























179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8 Gun Material, 
Vishing Tackle, et Large ‘scounts to dealers or clubs. 
‘te.. bought or traded for, Goods 
examines’ before paid for, 


WATERS? CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 





f volvers, ete 
sent by express €.0.D. to be 


are the most beautiful in 
Style and perfect in tone 
ever made. The CON- 
CERTO STOP is the best 
ever placed in any 
Organ. Jt is produced by 
a third set of reeds pecu= 

fiarly voi the 
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EF 
MOST CHARMING 
Jiang SOUL S’TIR- 
ITATION of the HU- 


}] MAN VOICE is SU- 
PERB. Terms liberal. 


divi 


HORACE 





The Parlor Organ is the American Organ, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. 8. D. & H. W. Smith, of this city. It 
is a first-class instrument in tone and finish, and unques 
tionably one of the best of its kind. 


The Waltham Gold Watches are these of the cel- | 
ebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full jew- | 
elled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in very | 
heavy and very elaborate hunting cases. They are war- | 
ranted as good timekeepers. <A very rich and useful 
present! 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer | 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, | 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in | 
use, 1 


The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of | 
the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant | 
them good timekeey and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades, 





Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for 
each subscriber you may secure, and you have al- 
most a sure prospect of an additional and most grat- 
iffing PResENT if you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 





sON, 482 
EE == pe Y., will 
dispose of 100 PIANOS ani ORGANS 
class makers, including WATERS’, at exe 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small monthly payments. New J= 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
ovement, Sor 327% cash. Organs $55. $75. 

UBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 












| CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A large dis- 


count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday- Schools, Temper- 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 
anes = 





A RARE CHANCE. 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each of 
the latest tint, viz., Pink and Aurora French Note Paper, 
with Envelopes to match, with your J/nitial very hand- 
somely placed in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
which every lady needs in her writing-desk, and one halt 
dozen Gillott’s 308 Stecl Pens, and one of Cushman’s Ink 
Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from 
the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, ete. Needid in 
every family. All of the above will be sent post-paid to 
any address on receipt of 75 cents by PERRY MASON & 
CO., Youth's Companion Office, Boston, Mass, 17— 














“COME WITH ME.” 


“Abel Adams Abel Adams— 
Leave your books and come with me, 
Where the joyful laugh is ringing, 
Where the jovial song they’re singing. 
Where their social glass they’re bringing,” 
Said the Tempter; ‘come with me.” 


Abel Adams softly whispered, 

“T will go this time with thee; 
Youth we've once, but books forever, 
‘Time enough for each endeavor, 

I'll repeat the folly never, 
Just this once I'll go with thee.” 


When the eastern sky was lighted 
With the rays of early dawn, 
Abel Adams, softly erceping, 
Lest his footsteps rouse the sleeping 
To the secret he was keeping, 
Went into his room that morn. 
In her chamber sweetly dreaming 
Abel Adams’ mother slept; 
Dreaming of his wealth of learning, 
Of the laurels he was earning, 
Of the eyes upon him turning, 
And with joy’s excess she wept. 
There’s a grief that hath no solace, 
Death beside it has nosting, 
When the bowed head riseth never, 
And the cords that will not sever, 
Bind the aching heart forever, 
To a wretched wreck to cling. 
Abel Adams’ feet no longer 
Songht the paths of noble aim, 
But where fondest dreams were scattered 
Hopes that reached to heaven were shattered, 
And the drunkard’s fetters chattered, 
Low he stooped and wrote his name. 
Year by year his mother watched him, 
Hoping still her boy to save, 
Till from out her eye the gladness 
Faded into solemn sadness, 
And before his hopeless madness, 
Sunk she sorrowing to the grave. 
One bleak night upon the roadside— 
No one cared to take him in— 
Came a vision like another 
Which had so rejoiced his mother, 
And a voice said, “This my brother, 
Is not, but it might have been.” 
“Abel Adams—Abel Adams— 
Leave your revels—come with me, 
Where unfolded lie the pages 
Of thy life; and know the wages, 
Which for the eternal ages 
Hath been earned,” said Death, “by thee.” 
Shall we follow? Nay, we will not, 
But we'll shun with jealous care 
All that makes a man degraded, 
And, by God and angels aided, 
When our forms from earth are faded, 
We'll not fear the record there. 
Baptist Weekly. 


FIRE INCIDENTS. 

“Take it in time’ is a golden rule for prevent- 
ing danger, and especially so in case of fire. If 
people on first discovering the deadly element 
loose in their houses or shops, would promptly 
fight it down at the beginning, instead of losing 
their heads, and alarming a crowd together who 
hinder more than help, there would he very few 
fires in villages and very few conflagrations in 
cities. Mr. Joseph Bird, our most distinguished 
authority on fire-proofs and protective engineer- 
ing, calls attention to instances where women 
and even children have prevented the destruc- 
tion of buildings, and well says that all such in- 
stances should be fully reported in the newspa- 
pers and praised, to encourage others to do the 
same. He relates that— 

A hoy, employed in a store near the Old South 
church, discovered a fire in the basement of the 
store, in a very dangerous place, which in a few 
minutes would have driven the inmates from 
the store, and resulted in the loss of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property. Springing to the 
wash-bowl, the only implement at hand, he filled 
it with water, and throwing it upon the flames, 
he was in a moment back with another, and 
others followed, and so he dashed it out almost 
before the other inmates knew there was a fire 
on the premises. 

As one of the salesmen went to find the cause 
of the smoke and disturbance, the lad emerged 
from the smoke, saving, as he rushed for more 
water, “LT have got it almost out!” 

And soon it was quite out, and the serious 
danger over. Not a word of this praiseworthy 
action was reported. Yet it would, no doubt, 
have prevented many other fires if published and 
commented upon in the newspapers of the day. 
Nor do I believe that the boy ever received a 
“thank you, sir,” from the insurance company 
for whom he saved thousands of dollars. 

The best managed fire I ever saw, was dashed 
out in a few minutes by a woman who worked 
with entire self-possession, and taught a man 
and her daughter to do so also. <A kettle of tar 
had boiled over ina wheelwright shop, and set 
the stock, chips and shavings, under a work- 
bench, on fire. 

The workmen, now secing the fire, took the 
kettle of tar from the fire-place to the door, drop- 
ping the burning tar all the wav, and throwing 
it out to the side or the shop, where there was a 
large hole into the ecllar, down which the burn. 
Ing tar ran upon the chips and shavings which 
were seattered about there 
—tar, one would say! 


A pretty kettle of 
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A dense black smoke enveloped the row of 
buildings, and gave the alarm to the firewoman 
The wind was blowing a gale to add to the dan- 
ger. 

g 


In a moment she seized two pails, filled one, | 


and telling her daughter to fill the other, and to 
pump into the trough, she sprang to the fire, 
and dashed her pail of water under the bench 
where was the first fire. In a few seconds came 
another pail, which went into the same place, 
and drowned out that part of the fire. 

Now came help, the first man to her assist- 
ance. Dashing her next pail of water on the 
flames along the floor, she pointed to the fire in 
the cellar, and told him to put it out, which, fol- 
lowing her example, he did from the water in 


the trough, which was now almost full; for the | 


girl stuck to the pump, as her mother did to the 
fire. 

By this time the mother had put out all the 
fire in the shop, and the danger was over, as 
half a dozen men came rushing up too late to be 
of anv service. 

If the fire had not been attacked until they 
arrived, a whole neighborhood would have been 
destroyed in an hour. Just as the fire was out, 
though the smoke was so dense that nothing 
could be seen in the shop, the workman came 
out of it as black as a tar-barrel, and with lamp- 
black enough upon him to have fitted out a 
dozen negro minstrels! 

1 doubt if the brave heroine of this exploit 
was ever thanked by more than one of the half- 
dozen owners of the buildings in danger, or re- 
ceived a reward from those for whom she saved 
many thousands of dollars. Nor did the ac- 
count of the fire go into the papers, to teach and 
encourage other women and men to follow her 
example in similar times of danger. 

A house far from help from engines took fire 


| on the roof, and before it was discovered a large 
| portion of one side of the roof was on fire. A 


| now first be told. 
| pers of the day, many a fire would have been 





young lady of the house caught a mop and pail 
of water, and telling the others to bring more 


| water, she got onthe roof, and dashing out the 


flames with the mop, soon did for the house 
what Mrs. Partington could not do with the At- 
lantic Ocean. She mopped out the fire, and 
saved their pleasant home from destruction. 
The excellent lesson she taught the world will 
If it had been told in the pa 


mopped out, many another home saved. 


A SAD STORY. 

The Kansas City News tells a sad story of one 
of those wrecks of noble manhood brought 
about by the demon of alcoholic appetite. Boys, 
touch not, taste not, handle not. 


To-day there is a man going about the streets 
of Kansas City ragged, dirty and penniless, sub- 
sisting on free lunches and the charitie#of gam- 
blers, who has not slept in a bed for months, and 
who, during the war, was one of the most dash- 
ing cavalry officers in the Union army. He was 
promoted from the rank of first lieutenant to 
full brigadier and brevet major general, for 
brilliant exploits on the ficld of battle, and who 
for a long time had a large and important com- 
mand. 

He has been in Kansas City for two or three 
months, under an assumed name, being ashamed 
to dim the brillianey of his record in the service 
of his country by an exhibition of his degrada- 
tion under his former honored name. He is 
generally very reticent, having little to do with 
any one or talking but little, save when “engi- 
neering” for a drunk, at which he is remarkably 
successful. 

The other night, while lying helplessly drunk 
in the rear part of a Third Street saloon, some 
men thought to play a joke on him by stealing 
his shirt, and proceeded to strip him. Under- 
neath his shirt, and suspended by a string around 
his neck, was a small canvas bag, which the men 
opened and found to contain his commission as 
brevet major general, two congratulatory letters, 
one from Grant and one from President Lincoln, 
a photograph of a little girl, and a curl of hair— 
a “chestnut shadow’’—that doubtless one day 
crept over the brow of some loved one. 

When these things were discovered, even the 
half-drunken men who found them felt a respect 
for the man’s former greatness, and pity for his 
fallen condition, and quietly returned the bag 
and contents to where they found them, and re- 
placed the sleeper’s clothes upon him. Yester- 
day a News reporter tried to interview the man 
and endeavor to Jearn something of his life in 
the past few years, but he declined to communi- 
eate any thing. 

He cried like a child when told how his right 
name and former position were ascertained, and 
with tears trickling down his cheeks said,— 

“For God’s sake, sir, don’t publish my degra- 
dation, or my name, at least, if you are deter- 
mined to say something about it. It is enough 
that I know myself how low I have become. 
Will you promise me that much? It will do no 
good, but will do my friends a great deal of harm, 
as, fortunately, they think I died in South Amer- 
ica, where I went at the close of the war.” 

Intemperance and the gambling-table, he said, 
had wrought his ruin. 
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COMMON DANGERS TO THE EYES. 


The sculptor Crawford was accustomed all 
his life to read lying down. To this very largely 
physicians attribute the loss of his eve. Very 
soon a cancer formed in the other, which caused 
his death. 

The great historian Prescott lost his eyesight 
when a student, by a bit of bread thrown in 
sport by a fellow-student at the table. Never be 
careless in such matters. 
a fork, thrown in sport or anger, has often 
eaused the loss of an eye, which the wealth of 
the world cannot replace. 

A friend, who was very ambitious to finish a 





A pair of scissors or | 


{set of linen for her brothers, spent almost a! 


| winter in fine stitching, sitting up often late at 
night over the work, in which she took great de- 

light. The result was, the nerve of the eye was 
so injured that she was obliged wholly to give 
| up sewing, knitting and reading, under penalty 
| of becoming perfectly blind. 


| A young lady, who lived but ten miles by | 


| train from school, used to spend the time in 


| studying a certain lesson while she was riding | 


down in the morning. The result was a severe 
affection of the eves, which disabled her from 
{study for a longtime. It is always hurtful to 
the eyes to read on the cars, though we may 
| not see the bad effects so plainly when it hap- 
pens only occasionally. A steady practice like 
this young lady’s may produce even worse re- 
| sults when the system is in a bad state. 

Never read by twilight. The little you gain 
in time will be doubly lost by failing of the eye- 
sight long before life’s sundown. 

I know a young clergyman who is a remarka- 
bly well-read man, but whose eyes are a perfect 
deformity. He said he ruined them by reading 
at night, long and intently, when he was get- 
ting his gage He seems to have no con- 
trol of the lidS, which twitch and movein the 
most grotesque manner. . Don’t fancy you can 
do what you please with your eyes, and yet 
have them serve you faithfully. Take as good 
care of them as you would of gold, for gold can 
never replace lost eyesight. 
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A KIND EMPEROR. 

Many monarchs have kind hearts, if we only 
knew how to get at them. But they are hedged 
about by artificial barriers, and know little of 
the real wants of their subjects. Joseph IL., of 


understood by his subjects. 


The emperor was walking one day alone upon 
a public promenade of Vienna, when he met a 
young woman who seemed to be in great dis- 
tress. He spoke with her, and inquired the 
cause of her sorrow. She informed him that 
she was the daughter of a petty officer who had 
been killed in the imperial service; that she and 
her mother had for a time been enabled to sup- 
port themselves by their industry, but that they 
were now unemployed, and reduced to utter 
want. 

“TTave you received no assistance from the 
government?” asked Joseph. 

“None,” replied the girl. 

“Why do you not apply to the emperor?” 

“Ah,” was the reply, with a sad shake of the 
head, ‘‘sfich a step would be worse than use- 
less.” 

“Why so?” 

“Beeause he is cold and stern, and cares no- 
thing for us who are poor and unfortunate.” 

“Why do you think thus?” 

“Beeause I have been so informed by those 
who ought to know.” 7 

“Upon my life, my good girl, I believe you 
are sadly mistaken. But you shall try for your- 
self. The emperor is my friend, and is indebted 
to me. 
present yourself in the imperial ante-chamber 
and show it to the usher. Bring your mother 
with you, and fear not. I will answer for the 
consequences.” 

The girl took the ring, and on the following 
morning she and her mother appeared at the 
palace. A number of dignitaries were in wait- 
ing for admission to the imperial presence, but 
the presentation of the ring gained them prece- 
dence of all others. When the young lady was 
introduced to the emperor she beheld in him her 
friend of the previous day, and her first impulse 
was one of alarm in memory of the words that 
she had spoken; but Joseph quickly reassured 
ier. 

“Be not afraid,” he said, with a benienant 
smile. “I have learned the record of your brave 
father, and upon you and your mother I have 
settled a pension which will insure you against 
want in the time to come. Whatever else in the 
future you may believe of Joseph, do not believe 
that his heart is cold or unjust.” 
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HOW IT SOUNDED. 


If congressional officers knew how some of 
the conventional and official expressions sound- 
ed to visitors, perhaps they might enunciate 
more distinctly. 

The following amusing instance shows how 
Mr. Colfax was understood by the ladies in the 
gallery: 

Whenever the yeas and nays are called it hap- 
pens that certain members may not hear their 
names, owing to the fact that they are engaged 
at a distant part of the hall, or may have come 
in after it had been called, but before the list- 
call is finished. In which case, the member de- 
siring to record his name rises, and addresses 
the chair. 

Member—Mr. Speaker! 

Speaker—The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Member—I wish my vote recorded. 

The speaker then asks the question in the 
usual formula. 

“Was the gentleman within the bar of the 
House when the last name on the roll was 
called?” 

Mr. Colfax used to run the words of this sen- 
tence together something after this style. 

“Wusthe genleman withinthe barthehous ’n 
the lasnim wntherollus koll?” 

A well-known member from Boston, upon es- 
corting some ladies to the gallery, was asked 
why Mr. Colfax asked such a curious question 
| when he called the list. 

“Curious question,” replied the Congressman; 
“why, what is it?” 

“Well,” said the fair listener, “l have noticed 
that Mr. Colfax asks several men who address 
him after that list of yeas and nays, ‘What the 





Germany, was a noble empcror, but he was mis- | 


Take this ring, and to-morrow morning 
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gentleman of the Parker House has done with 
last winter’s overcoat.’ At least,” said the lady 
observing the legislator’s struggle to keep a se 
rious countenance, “that’s what it sounds ile 
up here in the gallery.’ And so it did.—(Coj,. 
mercial Bulletin. 
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DON’T PLAY FOR KEEPS. 

Never countenance any game played for q 
permanent gain, or in which money or its equiy- 
alent is the object played for. 

That this must be the one and only distine- 
tion between innocent recreation and harmfui 
|gambling must be seen from the fact that the 
simplest recreation or amusement of chance oy 
skill may be used for gambling purposes, and 
| henee no dividing line ean be drawn between two 
games unless, indeed, one of them involves yi- 
| cious habits or practices in itself. 
| But if all games are made simply matters of 
| amusement, it is not likely that those boys who 
| stay at home in the evening to play them with 
| their parents and sisters will be attracted jn 
| their manhood by the temptations of the gan: 
ing table. 

On the other hand, a boy who has been en- 
couraged to be proud of his constantly increas. 
ing bag of marbles, as the reward of his shrewé- 
| ness and skill in playing, will be apt enough to 
consider it legitimate in after years to keep his 
purse filled in the same manner, althonzh ivory 
balls and pieces of card may he substituted for 
the marbles. It is a matter of satisfaction to 
all who have given the subject thought, that in- 
nocent games and home amusements are fast 
becoming a prominent feature in our homes, 
| thereby establishing counter-attractions to those 
of the saloons and haunts of vice that crowd so 
closely to our doors, not only in the larger citics 
but in every country village in the land.—“Tiem: 
and Society;’’ Scribner’s for March. 























For the Companion. 


DANDY JIM. 
There was once a little kitten 
Whose name was Dandy Jim, 
And his mother, let me tell you, 
Was very proud of him. 


His tail was long and graceful, 
And his eyes a pretty brown; 

His coat was black and silky, 
And soft as cider down. 





But Dandy had a habit, 

When his mother washed liis face. 
Of struggling and of kicking, 

With a very ugly grace. 


At first she tried to coax him, 
And called him darling kit; 
But naughty little Dandy 
Was unwilling to submit. 
Once a week he thought sufficient 
To wash « pussy cat; 
But his mother, it is certain, 
Thought differently from that 
“T shall keep you clean and tidy,” 
The wise old pussy said, 
“Or, if you quite prefer it, 
You can stay out in the shed 
“Not until you’re some weeks oldei 
And know how to catch a rat, 
Will you, my dear, be able 
To decide,” said Pussy Cat. 
AunNT CLARA. 
— ~~ 


For the Companion. 


APPLE PIE. 

Six pies in a row, out on the back-kitehen ta 
ble to cool. Nellie came in for a drink of water, 
and she forgot the water and went up, on tiptoe, 
to look, her little black eyes snapping from her 
freckled face admiringly. The last pie in the 
row was smaller than the others, evidently the 
| weathering in of remnants of crust and apples 
| but a respectable little pie it was, nevertheless, 
| with its stamp of vines and leaves on it, just 
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like tae rest. Neilie put one finger upon it, then | 
her other hand came from behind her, in a be- 
w ched sort of way, and the two hands closed 
down upon the pie and carried it under her 
apron, and then, with her head pushed forward, 
she rushed out at the back door. 

She rushed into Bet carrying a pail of water, 
gud sent the water dripping all over Bet’s dress 
and into her shoes. Bet set down the pail with 
avroan, and shook a shower of drops over Nel- 
lie from her skirts. 

“What you doin’? Td rather have a steam- 
engine, With all the cars hitched on back, run 
jnto me than you. What you got there, you?” 

“Nothing, Bet Sims. You just stop!” and 
Nellie bent lower over her aprou, and pushed 
past Bet, and ran down the lane to the big rock, 
where she and Hattie were playing keep house. 

Hattie was washing dishes on one corner of 
her dress and wiping them on another, for the 
two little girls had just been to tea. They had 
had brook water for tea, and bits of stone and 
twigs for cake, and pie, and pickles. 

Nellie’s face was all one patch of red when 
she reached the rock, and plumped herself down 
uponit. She uncovered the pic before Hattie’s 
eyes, and ILuttie’s eyes grew large with wonder. | 

“O,my! Did Bet give you that—mamma? | 
Did she now?” | 
Nellie did not reply as to who gave it to her, | 

| 
| 





Ain’t she good ? 


nor as to the goodness of mamma or Bet. She 
pushed the pie along on the stone. “O, say, Hat, 
let’s eat supper over again.” 

“O, yes, say wedo!” cried Hattie. “With the 
darling little pie right in the middle of the table, 
and no nasty old sticks or nothin’ to play 
things.” 

“Ho! We've got to have something besides 
pie, [guess! We've got to have butter, and bis- 
cuits, and salt, and cheeses, [hope! O, Pll tell 
you! Where’s the knife?” 

Hattie picked up the knife from the ground, 
gave it & wipe and handed it to Nellie, then 
looked on wonderingly to see what Nellie’s idea 
Was. 

With a dainty poise to her rusty knife, Nellie 
cut the pie right through the middle of the 
branching vine of its stamp. ‘‘Now where’s 
the dishes? LT hope you’ve got’em washed by 
this time.” 

Hattie handed out small pieces of earthen 
and glass. Nellie cut one-iialf of the pie into 
small chunks, and laid a chunk on a dish. 

“There, that’s ham and eggs, and that’s ginger- 
bread, and that’s —O!—gingersnaps, and that’s 
potatoes, aud that’s frosted cake.” 

“Tfere’s one more dish; we might have anoth- 
er thing, if youll just wait till can wash it,” 
and Hattie serubbed vigorously. 

“Well, what'll it be?” inquired Nellie, laying 
achunk in the dish, and pausing over the chris- 
tening, 

“Ice cream would be nice,” suggested Hattie. 
“[t’s such a warm day.” 

“O, yes; that’s splendid! The best of the 
whole. Seasoned with vanilla. There, that’s 
ice cream. It sets right there. Don’t forget 
now. Ain’t I glad you thought of it!” 

“We ought to have lemonade, too,” said Hat- 
tie,encouraged in her suggestions. “It would 
cool us off so.” 

“Of course,” replied Nellie. “And tea and 
coffee, and currant wine in little tinty tumblers. 
But we’ve got to have water for that. Run 
down to the brook, Hat, and get some.” 

Dear little Hattie! She generally did do 
just as her elder sister, this emphatic Nellie, 
told her, but it was a good way down to the 
brook, and Hattie had been there three times 
this afternoon already, besides washing dishes 
and doing the drudgery of the housework. She 
looked into the empty, old rusty tin cup, with a 
faint sort of wish that she hadn’t suggested 
lemonade. 

“O, run, Hat!’ Nellie urged. 
get all, all cold.” 

Hattie put out her under lip just the least lit- 
tle. “Cold! ’Lain’t nothin’ but only just pie!” 

“Why, yes, itis, too! You don’t play good a 
bit. Hot potatoes and—and—every thing. You 
know it is!” 


“Supper will 


“T went the other time, and now you ought to 
so. You just sit on the table. Mamma don’t 
sit on the table when Betty is getting supper.” 

Nellie got down from the table, took up the 
cup slowly, then put it down slowly. “O, I’m 
So tired, you don’t know! Running up to the 
house and every thing. O, dear me!’ 

Such a disconsolate “O, dear me!” Hattie 
looked up, and was touched to the heart by Nel- 
lie’s, woebeeone appearance. She jumped up 
quickly, the lind little face taking on an accom- 
Modating look of energy and ambition. 

“O, TH go. Ijust as lief as not and licfer, 
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“No, I won’t, truly, bluely,’ 
Hattie 


she came back, only perhaps her face was a 
shade or two darker and solemner. Thinking 
sometimes makes faces look solemn, especially 
when the thoughts are of that kind that asks 
questions and won’t be satisfied with the an- 
swers, though they are smooth, nice answers as 
they can be. 

That was the kind of Nellie’s thinking, and so 
this solemnity is explained. Hattie poured tea, 
and coffee, and various other beverages from the 
tin cup, and then sat her tired, flush-faced self 
down upon the edge of the stone, and surveyed 
the magnificent feast. “What will weeall that 
half of a pie that isn’t cut up, Nellie?” 

Nellie jumped up, took a seat opposite Hattie, 
and considered upon Hattie’s question. 

“QO—why—that’s pic! We want some pie, 
too.” 

“Yes, O, yes!” said Hattie. “And we won’t 
have to play when we get to that. We can just 
eat it right straight, and not make believe a bit.” 

The chunks of pie were disposed of under 
their respective names. They were sweet and 
juicy, but Nellie ate in an unappreciative way, 
and her face kept solemn, and she did not half 
reply to Hattie’s tea-table talk of sick babies, 
and lame little girls, and drownded little boys, 
and dead husbands. 

“QO, say, Hattie!’ Nellie leaned back sudden- 
ly, struck witha thought. ‘There’s poor Joe, 
mowing hay down in the meadow all day long. 
Let’s us carry him that half of a pie. Sce how 
tired he looks.” 

Hattie glanced in the direction of the meadow. 
There was the hired man, Joe, to be sure, swing- 


a scythe, with his shirt sleeves rolled up. Then 
Hattie looked back to Nellie in surprise. ‘No, 


he ain’t tired a bit, I don’t believe.” 
“Why, Hattie Leonard! Why, Hattie Leon- 
ard!’ = Nellie drew her breath very short. 
“Wouldn’t you be tired mowing all day long? 
Wouldn’t you, now?” 

Hattie conceded that she might. 
ain’t hungry,” she persisted. 


ing all day long?” Nellie inquired, severely. 

“Well, he eat his dinner, and Bet cooked lots, 
and he takes great mouthsfuls. I saw him. 
And besides we want the pie our ownselves, 
cause it’s good, and we haven’t had any yet. 


things.”’ 

“O, my!’ exclaimed Nellie, 
“It’s all every single bit pie. 
actly all just alike.” 

“Who cares!’ said Hattie, cheerily. 
play it don’t all the same. 
cut?” 


should have the pie. 

great. 

to.” 
“Yes, Ido,” said Hattie. 


to eat.” 
Hattie. 


hungry. Of course you would. 


piece of their pie, you’d think they were mean 
old selfish things.” 

“No, [ wouldn’t,” said Hattie. 

“Yes, you would. 
glad you'd be! 


said.” 


lentingly. 
“Well, it’s that,” Nellie said, impressively. 


her perch. 
only it’s so funny.” 


apron. 
“’Cause itis. Joe ain’t an old sick woman 
nor he ain’t any thing to carry things to. 
got a great big, big mouth.” 
“O, my!” 
again. 


a mowin’ all day long 





too. ’Tain’t far a bit. Don’t eat nothin’ till I 
come back.’ 





playin’, and havin’ a good time. 


| you’d just be ashamed of yourself. I guess hi 


guess he ain’t to blame.” 

Hattie did not say any more. She walked 
meadow. Right into the high, swampy grass 
the two girls went. Joe stopped, cocked his 
straw hat on one side of his head, and looked at 
them, fighting their way to him, with as much 
wonder in his red eyes as could be putin such 
red eyes. 

Nellie was so much out of breath when they 


along, looking at her feet, until they reached the 
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answered Nelly, | mouth is just as good as yours if he is poor. I) agoin’ to give it to them. If L was to steal, Pd 
solemnly sitting down on the ground and clasp- | 
jing two soiled hands round her knee. 
, found her there, just as she had left her, when 


steal something that wasn’t made a purpose for 
| the very reason to give right out to me.” 

“Did you think if you carried Joe a piece it 
| would make the sin of taking it any less?” in- 
| quired Mrs. Leonard. 

| Nellie did not answer, but Hattie, who had 
followed her into the sitting-room and heard the 
confession, answered for her, “I guess she did, 
for she never wanted to give Joe any thing be- 
fore.” 


“But he 


“O, my sakes! wouldn’t you be hungry, mow- 


We've only had cakes, and ice cream, and such 


sarcastically. 
It tastes just ex- 


“We can 
Whaere’s the knife to 


But Nellie was not to be put off. For some 
reason or other she was determined that Joe 
“Why, Hattic, you’re 
You don’t do as you'd like to be done 


“Well, then, if you was mowing, you'd like to 
have somebody come and bring you something 


“ff IT wasn’t hungry I wouldn’t,” persisted 


“Yes, you would, too, cause you would be 
I guess if you 
was Joe, right out in the hot sun, and he was 
two little girls, playing where it was shady and 
nice, and they wouldn’t come and bring you a 


And if they did come, how 
Mamma says it ain’t what we 
give so much as—as—O, you know what she 


“[know, but I can’t think,” said Hattie, re- 


“That,” whatever it was, finished Hattie. 
“Well, come on,” she said, jumping down from 
“Let’s, then. I’d just as lief as not, 


“Why is it funny?” inquired Nellie, severely, 
after they had got under way for the meadow, 
with the plate of pie gathered up in Nellie’s 


laying abed, nor he ain’t a little crippled girl, 
He’s 


Nellie drew her breath very short 
“T guess, I guess, I guess, Hattie Leon- 
ard, he’s just as good as you be; a mowin’ and 
g, and you playin’ and 
I should think 


same to Joe that she did not try to speak. She 
held the pie straight out to him. 
“What do you want?” inquired Joe. 
Hattie, the little darling, came to Nellie’s help, 
though her own breath was very short. 
“We brought it for you to eat, Joe. 
thought you’d be kind of tired mowing.” 
Joe took the pie, without so much as winking 
a “thank ye;’”’ swallowed it down with two good 
bites, his red eyes fixed on the panting girls; 
then he held back the plate, and bent for a long 
swoop with his scythe. 
“You'd better get out of this, you, or you'll 
find your two feet mowed off before you know 


t.”? 


We 
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The girls screamed, and gath@ring their short 
skirts tight around them, tangled back through 
the grass. 

“Girls, girls!” their father called from the 
high land, where he was riding upon a mowing- 
machine. ‘“fWhat you tramping in that wet 
grass for? Go home!” 

“Dear, dear, dear!’ said Nellic, as they came 
out into easier walking. “TI never did! did you, 
Hat?” 

“No, I never did in all my life,” answered 
IIattic, pouting. 

“Mean old thing! Catch me carrying him 
any more pie as long as [live and breathe. Go 
and cut our feet off! And then pa, he had to go 
and scold us, too. Idon’t see what he wanted 
to be so cross for.”’ 

“He ain’t cross a bit. We hadn’t ought to 
go and tramp down his grass; he told us not to 
once. And get our feet all muddy. Just see 
them!” and Hattie put out a shoe that was in a 
sad plight. “Mamma will scold.” 

Nellie began to cry. “I knowit. Every body 
will scold. Every body is just as hateful as they 
can be.” 

“Why, Nellie Leonard! Mammaisn’t hateful.” 

“Who said she was? Joe’s hateful.” 

“Yes,” said Hattie, subsiding. ‘Don’t cry 
Nellie.” 

“Teuess I willif ’vea mind to,” Nellie snapped 





inquired Mrs. Leonard, as though Nellie had 
answered. “Did it say it did make it any less? 


on hand. 
knew the angels were mad at us. I guess it was 
her conscience was mad, wasn’t it, mamma?” 


can never make a sin less by any such good 
thing patched on to it; Nellie, remember that.” 


and whispered in her ear, “Be sure you say your 
prayers over again before you go to bed.” 















“And what did your conscience say about it?” 
oo 


Nellie did not answer again, and Lattice was 
“T wuess it didn’t, ’eause she said she 


Mrs. Leonard smiled, affirmatively. “You 


Mrs. Leonard then gave her a good-night kiss, 

















back, and Hattie subsided this time into silence. 

Mrs. Leonard was busy and did not see the 
wet feet, but the two little girls were reminded 
by Betty of the “lots and sacks” of stockings 
they had every single week in the wash, while 
they were being stripped. Then they had their 
supper anf went to bed. 

Nellie began to cry afresh when her head 
touched the pillow, and all Hattie’s little soft 
comfortings could not console her. ‘Joe, he’s 
hateful, so cross, so mean!’ came out in explan- 
atory sputterings in the midst of the crying. 

“[ know it. He’s awful, awful, mean!” con- 
soled, Hattie. “But I wouldn’t care for him. 
He ain’t nothin’ to care about.” 

“Hattie,” inquired Nellie in a solemn whisper, 
“do you suppose the angels saw us carry that 
pie and smiled down on us?” 

IIattie raised her head and looked at Nellie, 

then she lay back and said in her sweet, piping 
voice, that was so swect and piping when she 
was saying good things,— 
»| “Yes, I guess they did, ’cause they love to sce 
little girls generous, and—and—not stingy, you 
know. I guess they smiled right down on us, 
7cause we made some sacrificers when it was so 
hot, and got our feet all muddy, too.” 

“No, they didn’t either,” said Nellic, belliger- 
ently. ‘They didn’t smile a bit. They was mad 
at us, I know they was.” 

“Why, Nellie Leonard!” and Hattie raised her 
head from the pillow again. 

Nellie jumped up as soon as she met Hattie’s 
eyes, and she ran down stairs in her night-dress 
into the sitting-room, where mamma and Betty 
were darning socks out of a big basket. 

Mrs. Leonard stopped darning when Nellie 
rushed in. “Why, Nellie, [supposed you were 
asleep long ago.” 

“No, Lain’t,” said Nellie, sitting down in a 
,| corner, her poor eyes blinking under the light. 

Mrs. Leonard lifted the shade and looked at 
her. “Come here, Nellie, and tell me what is 
the matter with you.” 


Nellie broke down, and Mrs. Leonard went to 
her and took her into her arms, and after a little 
urging, Nellie told all about the pie she had 
carried away under her apron. 

“TWiti!” said Betty, looking around from her 
3} darning. “I sced that little pie was gone. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. An ancient queen. 
9 


3. Expensive, 
2. A thought. 


4. Blades of wood, 
2. 


1. To rub out. 3. A river, 
2. Aflowing stream. — 4. Denominations. 
5. To rub out. 


3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


J 


FOUNDATION WORDS, 





WILLY Wisp, 
4. ' 
CHARADE. 
Over my second my boat shall ride, 
Gaily, gaily ,— 
While with my jirst | measure the tide, 
Daily, daily. 





My love shall my third in the boat with me 
Nightly, nightly,— 

While over the second we sail with glee, 
Lightly, lightly. 

But my boat, if full of my whole, would ride 
Never, never, ; 

So light on the second, but sink ’neath the tide 
aver, ever. ye 4 


5. 


// 











The ruin of thousands, 
E. B.C. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Grant. Roger, Agate, Netta, Treat. 
2. Czar, Zone, Anna, Rear. 
8. For sale, spring overcoats, in all styles, for men 
and éor bo 
4. Domes 
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THE RICHEST MAN IN THE 
WORLD, 

Or perhaps we ought to say the most enterprising 
man iu the world, for we suspect nobody knows ex- 
actly who “the richest man in the world” is. Ismail 
Pasha, the individual in question, deserves his great | 
wealth better than the bloated do-nothings who have 
80 often disgraced the name of royalty, and grown 
great on money that was not their own. Ismail 
comes honestly by his genius, being grandson of the 
famous Mehemet Ali, though by no means so much 
of a Pharaoh as he. Educated in Paris, he brought 
not only great natural ability but fine learning to his 
viceroyalty; and he has been Khedive of 
Egypt he has made himself one of the most influen- 
tial rulers of modern times, as well as one of the most 
successful business men. At the present time his 
yearly income is $50,000, and he has twenty-five rich- 
ly-furnished palaces within the walls of Cairo. 


since 


He is vastly more progressive than the sultan, his 
Turkish master; is rapidly extending his dominions, 
building railroads, and making commercial improve- 
ments, and will ultimately become independent of 
Turkish domination. He is at pees making ar- 
rangements for the connection of a railroad up the 
Nile to Dongola, and thence across the desert to 
Soudan, which country he will make one of his own 
provinees. Ithas been remarked of him that “the 
viceroy, upon any throne in Europe, would be the 
freatest monarch of the age" He is not only a 
prince, but a merchant, a capitalist, a statesman and 
aecultivator. He sleeps only four hours ont of the 
twenty-four, and at his desk centre his railroads, 
steamship lines, telegraphs, postal service, private 
estates, sugar-mills, cotton culture, army, navy and 
civil service. 





sencilla 
A POET ARRESTED, 

A little while ago a well-known London poet 
whose name is not given by our authority, was re- 
turning home late at night, carrying under his arm 
his dress boots wrapped in paper, when he was sud- 
denly arrested by a policeman, who collared him in 
a very vigorous manner. The poet mildly remon- 
strated, and asked the meaning of such very pressing 
attentions. The constable made a sneering reply, 
hinting that his captive knew very well why he was 
wanted, and another constable appeared on the scene 
to assist in conveying the luckless poet to durance 
vile. After some expostulations, he succeeded in 
mitigating the suspicions of his stern janitors so far 
that they agreed to unhand him on condition that 
he walked between them, one in front and one be- 
hind, and made no effort to escape. Arrived at the 
police-station, the inspector at once exclaimed,— 

“Why, this is not the gentleman; you have made 
a mis take,” and tendered an apology to the poet. 

“That's all very well,” was his reply, “but I should 
like to know something more about this rather 
singular atlair. One does not get taken up every day 
of one’s life. 








Tt was then explained that a lunatic had got loose | 


from an asylum, and that his friends had told the 
police to look after him, and they would know him 
by reason ofa peculiarity of his. He had a eat-like 
aversion to wet feet, and always carried a spare pair 
of beots under his armin order to put on directly 
when those which he wore began to get damp. 


“~ a 


CAN ANIMALS COUN 
M. Houzeanu says: 


[T? 


The mule is supposed to be able to count as far as 
five, at least; and this is considered to be established 
by the following observation. There is a short 
branch line of omnibuses in New Orleans, where each 
mule makes the journey five times snecessively before 
being changed = The veterinary surgeon of these an- 
imals called attention to the fact that at thee nd of 
the first four journeys they are silent, but as they ap- 
proach the end of the fifth, they neigh. 








Sut a writer in Seribner nearly spoils this by say- 
ing that the mule at the end of every fifth trip 
smells the preparations for his mess in the stable, 
where the hostler is expecting him. 


- 


Somkr innocent young ladies at Port Crescent. 
Mich., wanted some maple sugar; so they equipped 
themselves with » meat-axe and tin yan, s 


out behind the house to tap some trees. While one 


l went | 


_ TE _YOUT H’S_ 


a OMP. ANTON. | 


hacked and lacerated the trees in a frightful manner, 
the other stood with pan in hand, ready to catch the 
Sap as it flew; but, after tapping a pine, three or four 
ash, and several oak saplings, they concluded that it 
was a poor time for sap. 


~ < 
A BOY’S COMPOSITION ON “HEADS,’’ 


| Heads are of different shapes and sizes. They are 
full of notions. Large heads do not always hold the 
most. Some persons can tell just what a man is b 
the shape of his head. High heads are the best kind. 
Very knowing people are called long-headed. A fel- 
low that won’t stop for any thing or anybody is 
called hot-headed. If he isn’t quite so bright they 
call him soft-headed. If he won’t be coaxed nor 
turned, they call him pig-headed. 

Animals ‘have very small heads. The heads of | 
fools slant back. When your head is cut off you are | 
beheaded. Our heads are all covered with hair | 
except bald heads. ‘There are other kinds of heads 
besides our heads. ‘There are barrel-heads, heads of 
sermons, 
heads to one sermon; pin-heads, heads of cattle, as 
the farmer calls his cows and oxen; head winds, 
drum heads; cabbage heads; at loggerheads; come | 
to a head, like a boil; heads of chapters; head him 
off; head of the family, and go ahead—but first be | 
sure you are right.— Young American, 


_ ~ aon 


THE ’EAT OF THE SHOP. 


in this city lately, to make a small purchase, followed 
by a valuable dog. While the master was busy be- 
fore the counter, “the dog, keen on ascent behind it, 
discovered and speedily swallowed some meat he av 
ily dosed with strychnine, left there for the benefit | 
of troublesome rats. The druggist perceived the 
fatal mistake of the animal too late to prevent it, 
and hastily waited on his master, hoping he would | 
leave before the denouement ; but the poison worked 
quicker than the apothecary, and in a moment or 
two Fido was no more. ‘Was he subject to fits?” 
inquired the pharmaceutist, with an innocent ex- 
pression of anxiety on his face. 

“O, no,” replied the cockney, “he never had a fit 
before, and now” (dropping the h) “I think it was 
the ’eat of the shop.” The apothecary thought so, 
too. 

~ - 


AN ENTERPRISING LAD. 


A youth about fifteen years of age is putting upa 
small store, to cost about four fe 
| the corner formerly occupied by the old Coos Hotel. 
| He rents the ground and erects the building, which 
| is to be occupied by him as a fancy goods and con- 
fectionery store, out of his own money earned in 
trade. He began business about three years ago with 
a barrel of apples, and his profits have now amount- 
| ed to enough to build this store of hisown. He buys 
his own goods in Boston, pays his tuition at school, 
which he attends regularly when in session, and 
| clothes himself like any other independent man of 
| business. 
| cSEING OF 








AM INTERESTING OLD CHURCH, 


Dr. M. C. Richardson tells in the Congregational- 
ist the story of au old churchin Freehold, N. J., now 
| 143 years old, wearing still its original covering of 

cedar shingles, and receiving its light through ‘the 
original window sashes, whose panes are six by eight 
inches. A table which was used by feeb’ ta ad- 
ministering the communion to the Indians is in the 
church, and there isa blood stain on one of the pews 
in which a wounded soldier was laid during the bat- 
tle of Monmouth. The two Tennents, Gilbert and 
William, formerly preached here, and the desk was 
also occupied by George Whitetield. 








i ~ insti 
WANTED TO KNOW. 


“IT should like to understand our position,” said a 
traveller to a gorgeous hotel clerk, who had treated 
him indifferently. “Are you here for je pleasure 
and satisfaction, or am 1 here for yours?” If the lat- 
ter, and such is the custom of the country, 
object to it; only in that case it seems but fair that 
you should pay me, instead of my paying you.” The 
clerk could not see it in that light, but the traveller 
was made comfortable during the rest of his sojourn. 


——__— —— 


Boy presents a mutilated bill in a Hartford bake- 
shop. Little girl who is acting chief clerk, ly 
father is very perpendicular about taking torn bitis, 


Jor says, “Sam, I have lost my watch overboard ; 
it lies here in twenty feet of water. Is there any 
w =. to getit?” “Yes,’’ says Sam, ‘there are diver’s 
ways 








A VrERMonT school teacher has struck the thing at 
ast. He makes unruly boys turn a grindstone one 


stick of wood. 


SeNATOR Scorr was talking to a Pennsylvania 
Sunday school a Sunday or two ago, and asked the 
scholars why Simon was kept in prison. One of the 
teachers quietly prompted a boy to say that it was 
for a hostage, and the youth, not quite catching the 
words, piped out, “He was detained for postage.” 


A MONTH AGO some young men of Wor- 
thinking to have a little run out of one of 
number named Thomas McGee, placed some | 
tacks with the points uppermost in his chair, and he 

unconsciously sat down upon them, running two into 
his thigh to the depth of three-quarters of an inch. 
Intlammation of the lymphatie glands set in, causing 
enormous abscesses to form, and the young man is 
now in a critical condition. i 








Dysprertics are always “out of sorts.” 
Syrup has cured cases of 27 years’ standing. 


The Peruvian 
Com. 





ARE you troubled with garments ripping. Use the Eu- 
reka Machine Twist, and you will have one trouble less, 
Try it, and you will use no other. Com. 


Whites Pink Comrovnp is safe, sure 
eases of the Throat, Lungs, and Kidnc 
commencement of either of th : 
only certain, but a sure cure will be 


li 













— relief is not | 
Com. 





| To ConsuMptives.—Many 
their testimony in favor of tl “Wilbor’s Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and Lime. Experience has proved it to bea 
valuable remedy for Consumption, Asthma, Di; 


have be 
suse of 


en happy to give 








htheria, 








| and —— asesof the Throat and Liags. Moanatactured 
only by A.D. Wilbor, Chemist, 166 Court Street, Boston. 
Sold by druggists generally. Com. 


and some ministers used to have fifteen | 


An Englishman stepped into an apothecary’s shop | 


dollars, on | 


I don't | 


thousand times, while another boy bears on with a | 


able in all dis- | 
If taken at the ! 





Dr R. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., first advocate 
stitutionz ‘ as well as local treatment as being ne 









uy 





for the cure of Catarrh, and so successful has his Golden | 


| Medic al Discovery proven as a constitutio 
| when accompanied with the use of Dr. Say 
Remedy, applied locally by means of Dr. Pierce's 
Douche (the only method of reaching the upper and i ac wes 

chambers of the head), that he has long offered $500 reward 
for a case that he can not cure. Both medicines with in- 
| strument sor $2, by all Drugyists. Com. 





Wuite's SreciaLty For DysrepstaA.—This is the only 
| prompt, efficient and safe master of such symptom 





is 


| loss of appetite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizzi- | 


ness, sleeplessness, melancholy, constipation, wind, men- 
| tal and physical debility, as well as many others, w hic h, 
if neglected, will soon place ‘*the house we live in” be- 
| yond the reach of any remedy. Price one dollar per bot- 
tle. For sale by all dru 
| York, John F. Henry; Phik 
ards * Co.; Chicago, I11., Van Schaack, Stevenson 
| Reid; Cle voland, O., Hartness, Hulick & Co.; Pacif 
;C pane ~Bell & Brown, Nevada City, Cal. HH. G. White 
| Proprictor, Boston, Mass. 2% owtf 






elphia, Penn., French, Rich- 





A Hint To THE WorkinGc MAn.—A man with a family, 
| however poor he may be, owes it to his wife to save her 
| health and strength in every way possible. Ile has no 
right to allow the mother of his children to wear her life 
out toiling with her needle to clothe her family. His duty 
is to buy the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Machine, 
the best machine for fainily sewing ever invented, and he 

ean buy one for fifty dollars. More than this, he can buy 

| the Wilson machine upon terms which enabie him to pay 
| for it in small monthly installments, that he can spare out 
of his wages without feeling the drain. He will get there- 
{by a machine capable of doing every variety of family 
| work inthe most beautiful manner, a machine that even 
} a child can operate, and which will prove a permanent 
| family blessing. Sale sroum at 622 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and in all other cities in the United States, 
The Company want agents in country towns. Com. 








$ 4 PER WEEK IN CASH to Agents. Every- 
thing furnished and expenses paid. A. COUL- 
TE KR & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 24—4t 





$72 + EACH WEEK.-— Agents wanted every where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 23 -4t 


500 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
fer yet. Send for Cireular, CLARK INDELIBLE 
PE NCIL CO., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. 24—tf 






V THITE’S | SPECIALTY a ‘OR DYSPEPSL A 
cures the disease, E. Proprict« 
Ww ashington > St , Bost ‘ic ne ‘gr per bottle 


E R. MORS E’S Fire and Br é Se 

4e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 

Sudbury Str reet, B oston 40 —35t 

M ONEY mass rapidly with Stencil ond Key Check 

I rig Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston, R— 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalied, 
Sold by all druggists. 26—cow3st 


] ROWN’S Shaker’s 3 EX Xtract of Valerian, 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, 
as. Sold by all druggists. 


















asure cure 
and like dis- 
24—eow35t 








ORBE TT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
/ cleansing the blood. A vi le medicine cue 
sons of the year, Sold by all druggists. 25—cow35 at 


VOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Send 3-cent 
Stamp to A, Chellis, 209 Central Street, Lowell, Mass., 
for his list of stamps 26—It 


NHEAPEST IN THE WORL dD. “Xo. 0—The 

/ Weeent packe t of 10 varietics rare Foreign Stamps; 
one packet in every 50 contains a ae 50cents. Amer- 
uit Stamp Co., Box 4045, New York 26—It 























| JPOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Well-assort- 

ed Continentals, ldc per 100; 31 per 1000; — lity. 
| Se end for Circular. Address brkiya Stamp c 0. ° 
Vernon, N.Y. P.O. Box 154. 
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JHEY CURE 
Pectoral fora Cough. Ay 
gative, and Ayer’s Sarsaparil 
that require an alterative medicine. 


> What — $ ‘Ayer’ s c herry 
Pills for a pur- 


. S for the complaints 
26—1t 





DORN your homes with the new chromos, “Awake” 

“e air sent for 50 cents - or, with 
ow hittier’s “Barefoot Boy,” #i. lar r ae Large dis- 
| count to Agents. Adare Ww. F. ARI TER, Fox- 
boro’, Mass. 25— ft 
| 















F your hair is coming out or turning gray, do not mur- 
mar over a misfortune you can so easily avert. Ayer’s 
Hi: Jigor will remove the cause of your grief by re- 
st ne g your hair to its natural color, and therewith your 
good looks and good nature, 2 


UNPRE SCEDENTED Sales! 
/ Wanted—Agents, male and fi 
everywhere. One alone has ret: 
}stamp. WHITNEY & CO., 








Large Commissions! 
ae e, to sell Pictures 
r 13,500. Send 
Norwich. Conn, li-tr 





\25 CENTS will secure by return mail a collection of 
oD 107 choicest gems of Poetry and Song, for home or 
|*e school reading, and a magonificent $100 Prang C hromo. 
Agents wanted. Send stamp for particulars. “JOUN Lb. 
ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago, ill. w4—4t 









con- | 


s in New England. New | 











JUNE *, 1873, 


For Vacation! 7 


ALL BOYS SHOULD READ 


“THE 


| SPORTSMAN’S CLUB 
IN THE SADDLE.” 
By Harry CAsTLEMON. 
| 16mo. Illustrated with four beautiful engravi ngs, bound 
| in tine English eloth, —> black and 
1 gold. Vrice $125. 
| This is the first of the NEw Senies, and is conside re ea te rn 
wk yet written by t lof 
iting adventure, and is intensely interesting 
and manly tone contrasts very favorably 
ee ge element which is so prominent in man 
woks. Every boy who has read the adventures of 
x ‘Ison and Archie Winte 
| Vicksburg,”’ “On the Pre 
ete., ete. , will be sure to be 2 adventures 
ord and with pan- 
ete., and the ‘ir struggles with Bayard 
ns and the smugele Ts. 
new editions of * The Gun-boat” books Ks 
per vol, $125. “The cky Mountain 
Price per vol., $125. “The Go-Aheaq” 
Price per vol., $1 50. 
ENT FREE TO ANY BOY WHO WILL SEND Ws 











Frank 
“On a Gun-boat,” “Before 
odk: Among the Rancheres,” 
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CIRCULARS 
NAME AND ADDKES: 






PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
26eow2t 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Dry as a bone, easy as a glove. 


Cable Screw Wire 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


. 
26 it 


PRICES REDUCED. 
Good, Renee ond Rt, pular. THE 
2 ore IL ‘TELEGRAYP TUS for Arnateurs, 
Stude nts and Short tot fro nts having ween 
completed for manufacturing their instruments in lary 
quantities upon favurable terms, we have reduced the 
prices as follow $3 igle sets, complete, from $8 to § 
ts of ins trame nts, from $ 5 to $12. Nea 2 
ysold,. Send for Circular. F.L. POPE: & CO., 
New York 


treet, 
P. O. Box 5503. 26—2t 
Gis uehetin 
»Bostow: 
peed 1 dee 
Ilave taken the First Premium over all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 
tar~ 41,000 49 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1828, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


‘These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
ain fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilitics for doing 
_ peru best class of werk. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 

esta dishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE SYSTEM,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
Finst-CLass PIANOS now offered. 
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A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

th are in every partic ular the finest instruments of 
y class manufict and second only to the Grand 
ino, for which they agood substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five yea Send for circular. 

CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Loston. 4i—ly 









PHOTOCRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 
Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
etc. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 591 
roadway, New York. 24—13t 








Guna Wad& t Co. Peageister, Boston. 





| 
| 
ONE PAIR 
| 


Silver Tipped 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


26 + Are worth two pairs without 4t 


$5 t 1) perday! Acents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

O) 6 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy at 
for usin their spare moments or all the time than atanvthing 

Ise, Particularatvee, Addsws U, Stiasun & Vo., Portisud. Bisins. 
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| BOUND VOLUMES 


2, in cloth and gilt, are 
5 each. Ifsent by mail 
Xtra will be re — a for postage, otherwise shall 
am by expres 

PER RY ‘MASON & CO., 
Boston, "Mass. 


Of the Yourn’s Companton for 
| now ready and can be had for $2 
ta ents 
end the 
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